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PREFACE 

"Strasbourg/*  which  Is  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic of  the  four  Episodes  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  which  form  the  volume  entitled 
"Les  Braves  Gens/'  by  MM.  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte,  is,  as  is  all  their  work,  good 
wine  which  needs  no  bush.  But,  familiar  and 
glorious  as  their  name  is  in  France — which  they 
have  served  by  noble  deeds  as  well  as  noble 
words,  for  their  father.  General  Margueritte, 
fell  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Sedan — 
this  particular  book  is  less  known  here  than  it 
deserves  to  be  ;  and  less  known  now  than  when 
it  originally  appeared  in  France,  at  a  date  when 
the  greed  and  extortion  of  the  Prussian  con- 
queror was  first  sapping  the  British  faith  in 
what  Carlyle  still  called  "  noble,  patient,  deep, 
pious,  and  solid  Germany  "  :  and  revealing  that 
German  power  might  be  a  German  menace. 

The  suggestion  that  this  translation  should 
be  made — as  being  particularly  applicable  to  the 
present  times — is  due  to  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman, 
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vi  PREFACE 

Lord  Byron  used  to  say  that  works  of  fiction 
live  only  by  the  amount  of  truth  which  they  con- 
tain. To-day,  "  Strasbourg  "  should  certainly 
live,  and  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
British  reader,  not  alone  from  its  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  homely  and  comfortable 
human  nature  of  the  old  Strasbourgers  before 
the  ruthless  severance  of  Alsace  from  the 
Motherland,  but  also  for  its  portrayal — the 
more  effective  from  its  scrupulous  justice  and 
restraint — of  the  nature  of  the  German  con- 
queror. It  should  finally  dispel  that  illusion, 
so  carefully  and  cleverly  fostered  here  by  Ger- 
many, that  the  Germans  in  1870  behaved  well ; 
and  should  prove,  what  the  Briton  was  so  slow 
to  believe,  that,  though  the  Prussians  were  not 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  the  war  was  theirs. 
Theirs,  was  the  scheme  of  ruthless  ambition — 
theirs,  many  a  deed  whose  sole  "right"  was 
"might." 

If  the  German  of  1 870  was  not  so  besotted  in 
his  self-conceit  as  to  believe  and  proclaim  that  he 
could  do  no  wrong  ;  if  he  had  not  yet  brought 
himself  coldly  to  command  and  methodically  to 
perpetrate  atrocities  "  at  which  drunken  savages 
would    shudder  "  :    yet  "  Strasbourg  "  proves 
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that,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  the  child  is  the 
father  of  the  man,  and  time  does  not  change,  but 
only  develops  character. 

Who  will  not  see  that  the  enemy  who  syste- 
matically directed  his  fire,  not  on  the  ramparts 
and  army  of  Strasbourg,  but  on  the  town  and 
its  innocent  population — who,  of  set  purpose, 
destroyed  "its  churches,  its  ancient  and  historical 
monuments,"  and  its  splendid  library — is  of  the 
same  breed  as  the  hordes  who,  forty  years  later, 
destroyed  Louvain,  committed  on  the  helpless 
abominations  which  would  be  unbelievable  if 
they  were  not  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  and  left 
Belgium  "  only  the  eyes  to  weep  with  "  ? 

When  the  "pitiless  Werder " — the  General 
of  the  hosts  besieging  Strasbourg — "one  of 
those  iron  tools  which  Prussian  discipline 
forges"  —  replied  to  the  prayer  to  let  the 
women  and  children  leave  the  city,  that  "the 
weak  point  of  the  fortifications  of  strong  places 
is  the  suffering  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  ex- 
posed without  protection  to  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,"  and  added  "  those  lying  words  of  sham 
humanity,"  "Painful  as  the  refusal  may  be  to 
myself,  1  cannot  accede  to  your  request,  as  in 
the   interests   of  humanity  I    should  wish  to 
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do  "  ;  who  will  not  see  a  forecast  of  the  august 
Heart  which  "bled"  over  Louvain,  and  the 
august  Hand  which  carefully  abstained  from 
the  stroke  of  the  pen  that  might  have  spared 
it? 

When  Werder  did  at  last  yield  to  the  demand 
of  Switzerland  to  let  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  aged  pass  to  her  protection,  and  when, 
out  of  eighty  thousand,  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand only  had  escaped,  and  he  "  repented  of  his 
tardy  humanity  *'  and  went  back  from  his  word, 
we  have,  surely,  the  firstfruits  of  that  political 
morality  which  holds  that  a  promise,  or  a 
treaty — that  is,  a  German  promise  or  a  Ger- 
man treaty — may  be  broken  with  moral  im- 
punity the  moment  it  becomes  inconvenient. 

The  "  idyllic  romancer "  who  gloated  over 
the  splendour  of  Strasbourg  in  flames,  the 
learned  professors  who  "exulted  aloud''  and 
justified  that  shameful  destruction,  were  but 
the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  men  who  to-day 
have  made  their  "Kultur"  a  byword  among 
the  nations.  History  is  repeating  the  story 
of  the  army  always  claiming  God  as  their 
Ally,  and  proclaiming  their  determination  "to 
respect,  and    make   respected    .    .    .    religion, 
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humanity,  civilisation,"  while  they  burnt  and 
destroyed  a  city  *'with  all  its  antiquities,  its 
thought,  its  riches,  its  art,  its  science,"  and 
"  overwhelmed  in  their  beds "  the  wounded 
and  the  dying,  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

"Strasbourg"  also  bears  witness  to  the  lack  of 
intelligence  which  then  prevented  the  Prussian 
from  leaving  conquered  Alsace  her  own  laws 
and  customs  .  .  .  "provincial,  communal,  and 
municipal  liberty  "  ;  and  which  still  makes  him 
incapable  of  governing  his  colonies  save  by  the 
mailed  fist.  To  it,  may  be  attributed  the  few- 
ness of  his  adherents  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
joyous  alacrity  with  which  Samoa  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack. 

The  extraordinary  moral  hetisey  which  made 
HafFner  (the  German  son-in-law  of  that  good 
old  Alsatian,  Germath),  after  he  had  been 
fighting  in  the  ruthless  army  which  encom- 
passed Strasbourg,  expect  his  father-in-law  to 
welcome  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  is  a 
characteristic  only  more  pronounced  in  HafFner's 
sons  in  Belgium  and  Poland  to-day ;  which 
can  both  vouch  also  for  the  repetition  in  a 
conquered  country  of  "spoliations,  mean  and 
paltry  acts  of  vengeance." 
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But  if  "  Strasbourg  "  reveals  the  character  of 
the  German  as  the  Briton  in  general  thought  that 
he  was  not,  and  is  now  sure  that  he  is,  it  reveals 
also  the  character  of  the  Frenchman,  and  proves, 
despite  the  fearful  errors  of  the  command  under 
which  he  fought,  and  the  fearful  odds  against 
him,  his  high  and  fine  courage,  in  civilian  as 
well  as  soldier  (which  compelled  the  reluctant 
admiration  even  of  his  conqueror),  in  the  wear- 
ing and  nerve-racking  agonies  of  that  siege  of 
seven  weeks. 

To  the  fiery  trials  of  those  days  France  owes 
it,  perhaps,  that  she  is  no  longer  "the  light- 
hearted  heroine  of  tragic  story," — that  to  the 
patriotism,  the  fearlessness  and  the  brilliancy 
which  have  made  her  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
nations,  she  has  added  the  qualities  of  steadi- 
ness, strength,  patience,  and  irrevocable  de- 
termination. 

Not  a  little  curious,  also,  is  it  to  note  to-day 
the  verification  of  Germath*s  prophecy  that 
France,  when  she  returned  to  claim  "  the 
ravaged  province,  torn  bleeding  from  the 
Motherland,"  would  find  the  Alsatians  German 
only  in  name,  and  still  French  at  their  warm 
hearts ;    and   the   falsification   of  Ansberque*s 
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fears  that  in  time  France  would  feel  the  fidelity 
of  the  conquered  territory  a  burden  by  reason 
of  that  "fatal  law  of  human  nature,  which 
makes  us  all  turn  away  from  a  great  humili- 
ation." 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  gallant  defence 
of  Strasbourg  failed  because  the  Governor 
Uhrich  did  not  extend  his  line  of  defences  well 
outside  her  own  bounds  :  which  in  the  present 
war  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only  means  of 
defending  a  fortress  from  modern  artillery. 

To  those  who  have  seen  Strasbourg  Cathedral 
since  1870,  the  Marguerittes'  description  of  its 
destruction  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  facts  ; 
the  reader  will  notice  that,  whereas  in  Chapter 
VI  of  "  Strasbourg  "  the  authors  give  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  in 
Chapter  X  they  speak  of  Germath  and  Andre 
arriving  "  at  the  Cathedral,"  and  of  the  white 
flag  floating  from  it. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  :  that  the  whole  interior 
was  burnt  out  and  the  roof  destroyed,  and  that 
the  guns  shattered  "  parts  "  (but  not  all)  of  the 
stone  ornaments  which  adorned  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  Cathedral.  The  day  after  the  fire, 
as  described  by  the  Marguerittes,  the  sky  could 
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be  seen  through  the  arches  ;  while  a  shell  had 
pierced  Silbermann's  famous  organ,  and  the 
magnificent  painted  windows  were  greatly 
spoilt.  The  actual  walls  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  left  standing,  as  also  the  towers 
(though  damaged),  and  the  spire  (with  the 
cross  on  the  top  of  it  twisted  by  a  shot,  as  the 
Marguerittes  state);  while  the  famous  astrono- 
mical clock,  which  so  much  interested  little 
Charles,  escaped  unhurt. 

The  work  of  restoration  was  immediately 
undertaken  by  the  Germans,  and  so  capably 
carried  out  that  the  traveller  does  not  know 
how  far  what  he  sees  is  original  or  an  able 
restoration. 

The  Germans,  in  their  histories  of  the  bom- 
bardment, have  characteristically  tried  to  prove 
that  the  Cathedral  was  little  injured  by  it. 
They  have  successfully  gulled  a  neutral  his- 
torian into  believing  that  when  they  entered 
the  city  "  the  Cathedral  was,  on  the  whole,  in 
excellent  condition,  owing  to  the  orders  of  the 
Prussian  commander,  who  would  not  permit  a 
single  bullet  to  be  fired  against  it,  except  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  when  the  French 
used  it  as  an  observatory.** 
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The  reader,  with  his  latter-day  experience  of 
German  "facts,"  will  accurately  estimate  the 
value  of  these. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  little  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,"  pub- 
lished in  Strasbourg  some  years  after  the 
German  conquest,  speaks  of  the  year  1870  as 
being  "  fatal  for  the  Cathedral "  ;  and  that 
Baedeker  owns  honestly  that  "great  damage 
was  caused  "  to  it  by  the  German  bombardment 
of  1870,  adding  that  "all  traces  of  the  injury" 
were  "removed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect  Klotz." 

S.  G.  TALLENTYRE. 

September^  191 5. 
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CHAPTER   I 

"  What  !  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  cried  M. 
Ansberque,  late  town-councillor  of  Strasbourg, 
in  his  loud  voice,  "  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me, 
Germath,  that  the  Prussian  officers  are  better 
than  ours  ?  " 

He  pufFed  himself  out,  full  of  complacency. 
His  well-groomed  hair  brushed  back  from  a 
high  forehead,  his  moustache  and  imperial 
smartly  waxed  and  pointed,  accorded  well  with 
a  fashionable  white  waistcoat,  white  gaiters, 
and  trousers  of  black  and  white  check.  Proud 
of  his  friendship  with  Baron  Pron,  the  prefect, 
he  himself  cultivated  a  pompous,  official 
manner.  A  retired  officer,  a  successful  man  of 
business,  and  a  strong  Bonapartist,  he  warmly 
supported  the  Empire  ;  and  the  war,  declared 
three  weeks  earlier,  filled  him  with  pride  and 
joy. 

B 
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M.  Germath,  who  was  an  Alsatian  of  the  old 
stock,  a  liberal,  and  a  handsome  man  with  a 
fair  beard,  a  little  heavy  and  middle-aged  in 
figure,  replied  sadly,  "  Yes,  the  German  officers 
are  better  than  ours.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  well  taught,  and  have  been  getting  ready  for 
years.  They  have  an  absolute  faith  in  their 
mission.  They  lead  their  men — with  the  cane. 
Discipline,  rule,  organisation — they  bring  it  into 
everything.    I  know  what  1  am  talking  about.** 

The  last  words  were  full  of  suppressed 
bitterness.  A  few  years  earlier,  before  he 
retired  from  business,  leaving  his  manufactory 
of  figured  cloth  at  Schiltigheim  to  his  partner, 
he  had  consented  to  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  an  officer  from  Baden,  Lieutenant  Haffner. 
She  was  staying  with  her  parents,  with  Henry, 
her  little  boy,  when  the  thunder-cloud  of  war 
burst  between  the  two  nations.  She  had  just 
time  to  pack  her  box,  and  she  was  gone. 
Germath's  trouble  was  that  of  many  of  his 
compatriots :  every  family  had  both  German 
and  French  relations. 

Strasbourg,  the  town  of  learning  and  study, 
was  a  link  between  two  civilisations,  a  bridge 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  exchange  of 
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new  ideas  and  discoveries.  People  spoke  in 
German  and  thought  in  French.  Despite 
some  religious  and  political  dissension,  all  had 
lived  on  good  terms  in  their  beautiful  Alsace  ; 
and  now  every  household  was  divided  against 
itself ;  race  animosity  revived  ;  and  the  hideous 
war  stifled  men*s  consciences  and  deadened 
their  souls. 

M,  Ansberque  retorted  severely  and  loftily, 
"  You  are  not  very  patriotic.  I  have  seen  the 
wonderful  assemblage  of  our  military  forces  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Breuil  :  our  Turcos,  our 
Cuirassiers,  our  Zouaves  :  all  their  officers  full 
of  fire  and  dash.  I  will  answer  for  their 
chivalrous  bravery,  and  I  tell  you  that  you 
malign  them  !  " 

M.  Germath  made  a  gesture  of  strong 
dissent  :  malign  the  army — he  !  Was  it  malign- 
ing it  to  have  been  shocked  by  the  levity,  the 
detestable  indifference  of  these  officers,  whose 
uniform  he  respected  ?  Could  he  not  still  see 
them,  swaggering  at  the  caf(6s,  joking  with  the 
hospital  nurses  in  their  coquettish  dress, 
turning  war  into  a  party  of  pleasure  ?  And 
then,  what  a  depth  of  ignorance  !  A  colonel 
had  said  to  him  with  a  casual  air,  "  Haguenau 
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and  Wissembourg  are  German  towns,  aren't 
they  ?  "  And  the  deplorable  organisation  of  the 
men,  hunting  for  their  billets  and  not  finding 
them,  begging  bread  in  the  street  !  Had  he 
not  housed  and  fed  soldiers  by  dozens  ?  And 
when  a  regiment  marched  out,  rifle  on  shoulder, 
to  the  music  of  the  bugles,  had  he  not  verified 
its  weakness  in  effectives  and  the  slovenliness 
of  its  accoutrements  ?  To  see  what  was 
straight  in  front  of  one's  eyes,  was  that  to  be 
unpatriotic  ?  He  longed  to  cry  all  this  aloud  ; 
but  what  was  the  use  of  quarrelling  ?  His 
wife  threw  him  a  warning  glance,  and  he  kept 
silence. 

Encouraged  by  Mme.  Ansberque's  evident 
exasperation,  and  the  silent  approval  of  the 
StoumpfFs  (poor  relations,  whom  the  Germaths 
had  invited  out  of  kindness),  M.  Ansberque 
threw  a  triumphant  glance  round  the  table. 
Little  Charles  Germath,  sitting  with  Noemi 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  thought  that  M. 
Ansberque's  puffy  red  neck  looked  like  the 
swollen  crop  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  quite 
expected  to  hear  "  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble." 

At  the  moment,  M.  Ansberque  felt  himself 
a  much  better  Frenchman  than  anybody  :  his 
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chauvinism — sincere,  but  conceited  and  narrow- 
minded — saw,  in  the  smallest  reservation  and  in 
the  mildest  objection,  an  insult  to  the  greatness 
of  his  country  and  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hot-tempered  and  domineering,  he 
would  have  liked  to  gag  anyone  who  contra- 
dicted him.  He  felt  a  sour  irritation  against 
his  old  friend.  All  the  little  slights  and 
grudges,  all  the  sharp  little  criticisms,  which 
creep  into  the  most  faithful  friendship,  came 
bristling  up  in  his  mind. 

During  the  uncomfortable  silence  which 
followed,  the  two  servants,  Gretchen  and 
Hannah,  brought  in  the  chickens,  elaborately 
sauced  and  garnished,  which  were  the  triumph 
of  Ortrude,  the  cook.  Ever  since  dawn,  with 
her  face  on  fire  and  her  cap  askew,  she  had 
been  over  the  saucepans,  for  it  was  the  first 
Saturday  in  the  month,  a  day  on  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Ansberques,  Gottus  the 
pastor,  and  Wohlfart  the  barrister,  punctually 
at  eleven  rang  at  the  Germaths'  front  door  bell. 

This  particular  day  they  were  making  quite 
a  party  of  it.  With  them,  friendship  was  a 
religion,  and  a  warm  welcome  one  of  its  rites  ; 
they  loved  to  give  their  guests  dainty  dishes 
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and  rare  wines.  On  this  occasion  Ortrude  had 
surpassed  herself;  boiled  salmon  with  wine 
sauce  had  preceded  little  queues  of  grilled  pork, 
which  ate  deliciously  crisply — a  real  delicacy. 
And,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  on  this  day  as 
on  other  days,  the  guests  appreciated  the  good 
things,  in  spite  of  the  constraint  in  the  air,  and 
the  rumbling  thunder  from  the  battle  which,  at 
that  very  hour,  MacMahon  was  fighting  near 
Haguenau. 

There  was  not  the  smallest  doubt,  of  course, 
but  that  he  would  avenge  the  fall  and  death 
of  General  Douay,  the  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Wissembourg  when  the  division,  insufficiently 
supported,  was  surprised  by  an  army  corps  of 
the  Crown  Prince.    The  news  had  been  brought 

o 

in  only  the  day  before,  by  weeping  peasants, 
who  implored  succour  for  the  wounded.  At 
first  no  one  believed  them.  The  shock  of  this 
first  reverse  had  greatly  shaken  Strasbourg ; 
the  impression  of  it  was  still  fresh  ;  it  inflamed 
discussion  to  fever  heat.  Many  saw  in  it  a 
dark  omen  ;  others,  merely  a  set-back  which 
would  soon  be  retrieved.  They  trusted  in  the 
conqueror  of  Magenta,  the  hero  of  the  Mala- 
koff.     The  Marshal,  with  his  red  and  rugged 
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face  and  his  white  hair,  inspired  confidence. 
But  such  a  reverse  had  overstrained  nerves  and 
passions.  At  this  table,  where,  for  so  many 
years,  all  the  discussions  had  been  amicable, 
there  had  now  been  hot  dispute  on  two  occa- 
sions. Something  had  snapped  in  the  old 
friendship  between  the  Germaths  and  the  Ans- 
berques.  And  so  it  was  in  every  house  in 
Strasbourg,  where  the  advocates  of  war  and 
of  peace,  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  the 
imperialists  and  the  liberals,  were  at  daggers 
drawn. 

Gottus,  the  Protestant  pastor,  with  his  rough, 
high-coloured  face  and  big,  bulbous  nose  be- 
tween his  keen  eyes,  a  man  of  courage  who 
never  minced  his  words,  spoke  out — 

"Let  us  beware  of  over-confidence.  It  is 
the  great  fault  of  us  Frenchmen.  I  see,  my 
dear  Ansberque,  you  don't  know  Germany." 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  ignorance,"  said  Ans- 
berque. 

"  In  that  case,  how  can  you  judge  ?  The 
moral  plane  of  our  neighbours  is  greatly  higher 
than  our  own.  They  are  a  strong  and  a 
tenacious  people.  It  is  not  only  on  account 
of  her  savants  and  literary  men  that  Germany 
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leads,  but  because,  in  the  humblest  family, 
there  is  a  national  feeling  based  on  affection 
for  their  country  and  on  a  religious  ideal,  which 
we  lack.  Our  lazy  and  dissolute  France,  greedy 
for  luxury  and  amusement,  has  degenerated, 
and  I  pray  the  God  of  battles  not  to  inflict  on 
her  a  fearful  punishment !  " 

"  Sir  !  "  said  Ansberque  (usually  he  spoke  to 
the  pastor  as  "  my  dear  Gottus  "  or  **  my  dear 
friend"),  "your  sentiments  are  not  those  of  a 
Frenchman." 

"  Not  French  !  "  cried  Gottus,  getting  purple. 
"  Come  now  ;  wc  cannot  argue  in  this  tone." 

Young  Andre  Germath,  who  had  just  taken 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  who  from  his 
childhood  had  been  considered  as  the  future 
husband  of  Lise  Ansberque,  looked  up  at  her 
with  his  fine  eyes.  He  was  painfully  impres- 
sionable, and  it  was  a  real  grief  to  him  to  hear 
such  a  dispute  between  those  so  long  united 
by  affection  and  respect.  But,  herself  uneasy 
in  this  electric  atmosphere,  Lise  turned  away 
her  delicate  little  face  and  watched,  through  the 
half-closed  shutters,  the  rays  of  shadow  and 
sunshine,  and  the  old  walnut  tree,  whose 
branches  were  almost  in  the  house.     Usually, 
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its  masses  of  foliage  were  full  of  the  rustle  and 
song  of  birds  ;  now,  not  a  leaf  stirred.  The 
parched  earth,  the  dry  flowers  and  grass-plot 
smelt  of  heat.  Instinctively  Andri  and  Lise 
were  afraid  of  an  unforeseen  something.  Their 
love  was  in  danger.  After  being  so  long 
accustomed  to  perfect  security,  that  seemed 
extraordinary. 

The  old  house  and  garden  were  in  their  eyes 
an  oasis  of  peace,  quiet,  and  happiness.  They 
had  known  every  nook  and  corner  so  long  ! 
How  many  times  had  they  had  dSjeunery  as 
to-day,  in  that  wide  salle-a-manger^  where  the 
panelling,  the  pictures,  the  doors  surmounted 
by  tracings  in  faded  gold,  the  china  on  the 
walls,  the  Empire  chairs  and  tables  bore  witness 
to  the  family  tradition — a  durable  and  sub- 
stantial comfort  ?  Age  had  harmonised  the 
diff^erent  pieces  of  furniture,  and  from  sharing 
the  daily  life  of  the  inmates,  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  each  had  become,  little  by  little,  im- 
bued with  a  soul  and  life.  So  in  the  hearts 
of  Lise  and  Andre  an  affection  had  grown  up, 
so  natural  and  so  deep  that  it  was  as  much 
a  part  of  themselves  as  the  air  they  breathed 
and   as  involuntary  as  a  gesture.     They  had 
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never  spoken  to  each  other  of  their  love  ;  but 
their  smiles,  their  looks,  the  very  intonation 
of  their  voices  drew  them  to  each  other  by  the 
invisible  bond  of  a  strong,  pure,  and  simple 
affection. 

M.  Wohlfart,  whose  stiff  brushed- up  hair 
and  beard  made  him  something  like  a  grey 
hedgehog,  said,  in  a  conciliatory  voice,  with 
one  of  the  gestures  learnt  in  court  which  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  throwing  back  the  fold 
of  a  toga  : 

"  Obviously,  such  a  tactician  as  MacMahon, 
whose  whole  plan  is  to  surprise,  inspires  the 
greatest  confidence.  It  seems  to  me,  all  the 
same,  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  strategic  position  of  Strasbourg.  It  is 
the  key  of  Alsace.  That  is  forgotten.  Why 
do  we  not  occupy  Kehl,  as  our  fathers  did  in 
1 8 14  and  18 15  ?  We  should  hold  the  Rhine 
and  threaten  the  Grand-Duchy.  Is  it  because, 
in  their  senseless  vandalism,  the  Badenese  have 
blown  up  the  bridge  ?  Have  we  not  pontoons 
on  the  glacis  of  the  fortress  ready  for  crossing 
the  river  ?  But  do  the  authorities  seriously 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  blockade  ?  We 
are  left  without  a  garrison.     A  state  of  siege 
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IS  proclaimed,  and  we  have  a  new  governor, 
General  Uhrich.  But  where  are  the  troops  and 
the  cannon  ?  Our  ramparts  are  gardens,  and  the 
military  zone  is  covered  with  houses  and  trees. 
I  ask  you  if  these  are  serious  preparations  ? " 

"  What  ?  you  too,  Wohlfart !  "  cried  Mme. 
Ansberque,  who  had  a  long  nose  and  a  peremp- 
tory voice.     "  Are  you  afraid  too  ?  *' 

But  Ansberque  interrupted.  "  What  a  charge 
to  the  jury  !  What  an  attorney-general  you 
would  have  made,  if  you  were  not  one  of  the 
Ciceros  of  the  bar  !  But  do  you  really  imagine 
that  Strasbourg  is  threatened  ?  Why,  it  is 
we,  with  our  armoured  gunboats  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Exelmans,  who  are  going  to  bombard 
the  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  !  MacMahon  at 
this  very  moment  is  crushing  the  German  army. 
To-night  we  shall  have  illuminations.  Stras- 
bourg threatened  !  That  is  really  too  rich  !  " 
And,  the  idea  seeming  to  him  so  utterly  absurd 
and  unheard  of,  M.  Ansberque  roared  with 
laughter,  in  which  his  wife  joined,  and  the 
Stoumpffs,  less  obtrusively. 

"  Why  are  they  laughing  ?  *'  said  No6mi  in 
a  whisper  to  little  Charles.  She  was  the  god- 
daughter of  Mme.  Germath,  an  orphan  brought 
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up  at  a  convent  school,  a  thin,  timid  little 
thing,  whom  people  dismissed  as  a  poor  little 
frightened  sparrow  ;  but  she  was  a  pretty  and 
pathetic  little  creature,  for  all  that. 

She  was  Charles*  foster-sister,  and  it  looked 
as  if  all  the  maternal  attentions  had  been 
lavished  on  the  rosy,  chubby  boy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  little  girl.  He  protected  her 
with  a  grand  air,  and  ordered  her  about  in 
their  games. 

He  answered,  "They  are  laughing  because 
now  they  are  going  to  eat  that  beautiful  cake !  " 
And,  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  he  became 
quite  absorbed  in  the  sumptuous  cake  and  the 
iced  cream  which  went  with  it,  and  saw  nothing 
of  his  mother's  look  telling  him  to  take  his 
elbows  off  the  table,  or  of  Uncle  Anselme 
smiling  at  him. 

Anselme,  M,  Germath's  elder  brother,  and 
an  old  bachelor,  had  a  reputation  for  eccentri- 
city on  account  of  his  naif  plain-speaking. 
Except  his  own  people,  and  Charles,  whom 
he  spoiled  outrageously,  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  bric-a-braCy  his  violin,  and  the  poor.  On 
the  second  floor  of  the  house  he  had  collected 
quite  a  museum — pictures,  carved  chests,  little 
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china  figures,  for  which  Charles  would  not  have 
given  a  sou,  but  which  it  seemed  were  very 
valuable,  and  about  which  Uncle  Anselme  had 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stories.  Little 
Charles*  initiator  into  the  most  wonderful  new 
worlds  had  a  round  face,  plastered  hair  with 
a  parting  down  the  middle,  and  an  absence  of 
mind  sometimes  quite  comic.  He  had  filled 
the  child's  mind  with  marvellous  and  terrible 
tales  ;  had  taken  him  into  the  dim  land  of 
dreams  and  hobgoblins.  Often,  at  night, 
Charles  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  bed,  peered 
trembling  into  the  darkness  :  now  it  was  a 
hunchbacked  gnome  who  glided  under  the 
chest  of  drawers  ;  or  a  Lorelei,  who  had  been 
bathing  in  the  green  Rhine  and  now  danced 
in  a  moonbeam. 

But  at  this  moment  Charles  thought  neither 
of  his  uncle's  stories,  nor  of  the  war,  nor  of 
the  blandishments  of  Noemi,  who  was  tickling 
the  palm  of  his  hand  with  her  fork  ;  he 
thought  only  of  the  cake  and  the  piece  he  was 
going  to  get. 

But  what  happened  ?  The  cake  was  helped 
with  a  conciliatory  fairness,  and  then  the  dis- 
cussion  recommenced  more   hotly  than  ever. 
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This  time  it  was  M.  Humblot  who  fanned  the 
flames.  Poor  Charles  cursed  this  masculine 
squabble  ;  the  women  were  pretty  calm  ;  Mme. 
Gottus,  a  virtuous  creature,  as  mild  as  a  sheep 
— she  had  the  sheep's  long  jaw — looked  down 
at  her  plate  ;  Cousin  StoumpfF  looked  all 
round  as  if  she  were  trying  to  take  in  every 
one  at  once  ;  stout  Mme.  Humblot  wheezed 
asthmatlcally ;  while  Mme.  Germath  had 
plenty  to  do  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  servants, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  conversation 
and  exchange  glances  with  her  husband. 

M.  Humblot,  a  retired  government  official, 
and  a  perfectly  peaceable  person,  in  spite  of 
formidable  moustaches,  cried,  with  much 
animation,  "  But  I  assure  you  the  Grand- 
Duchy  is  a  desert !  The  factories  are  not 
working,  the  peasants  have  emigrated,  the 
Badenese  troops  have  evacuated  the  frontier, 
so  great  is  the  terror  we  inspire  !  To  talk 
of  anything  but  victory  at  such  a  moment  is 
treason.  You  should  bless  a  war  which  will 
make  France  greater  still." 

M.  Gottus  said  roughly,  "  No  one  should 
bless  war  ! " 

"  No  !  "  cried  Germath,  "  war  is  impious  and 
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a  crime  !  It  is  an  abomination  !  I  signed  the 
petition  to  the  Emperor  against  it.  Bless  it  ? 
But  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  Humblot, 
who  have  never  shouldered  [a  gun  even  to 
kill  a  rabbit  ?  You  don*  know  what  that 
fearful  word  represents  :  crops  blazing,  villages 
sacked,  summary  executions,  retail  murder,  and 
wholesale  butchery !  Think  of  a  field  of 
battle  and  the  grief  of  mothers  !  *' 

"  It  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  war,"  put  in 
Ansberque.  "  The  wine  is  poured  out  and 
we  must  drink  it !  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  poured  it  out  yourselves," 
answered  Germath  with  a  sort  of  despair,  "  and 
you  will  find  it  is  not  wine,  but  blood.  It 
is  you  who  have  unloosed  a  great  flood  of 
wretchedness.     Don't  be  so  proud  of  it  !  " 

Stoumpfl?i  who  had  an  insinuating  face  like 
a  weasel,  cried  affectedly,  "  But,  cousin,  you 
know  quite  well  that  William  insulted  Bene- 
detti."* 

"  I  had  not  heard  it,"  said  Germath,  "  and 
I  am  not  bound  to  believe  you." 

*  Benedetti  was  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The 
Germans  believed  that  he  had  insulted  the  King  of  Prussia  : 
the  French,  that  the  King  had  insulted  him.  This  was  called 
the  Ems  incident,  the  subject  of  Bismarck's  forged  telegram. 
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"  Are  we  come  to  that  ?  **  cried  Ansberque. 
"  Are  we  to  offer  our  cheek  to  the  blow,  and 
let  these  people  insult  us  by  every  means  in 
their  power  ?  ** 

"We  are  indeed  simple  to  fall  into  their 
trap,"  replied  Germath.  "  Are  you  children  ? 
You  old  Strasbourgers,  don*t  you  see  that 
Alsace  is  the  stake  in  this  senseless  war  ?  .don't 
you  see  that  we  shall  pay  the  ransom  ?  It  is 
nothing  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  we  shall  be 
made  Prussians  by  force  of  conquest !  " 

There  was  instantly  an  uproar  and  fierce 
contradictions  and  denials. 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  Ansberque.  "  Be  quiet  !  " 
added  Humblot.  And  the  shrill  voices  of 
their  wives  and  StoumpfF  protested,  "Never  !  '* 
"  Prussians  1  The  very  idea  of  it !  "  "  No 
one  has  any  business  to  say  such  things  !  " 

But  Germath,  now  quite  beside  himself, 
raised  his  voice.  "  Oh  !  no  one  must  say 
such  things  ?  The  truth  burns  your  ears  ? 
Well,  you  will  hear  it.  Even  now,  what  has 
become  of  your  illusions  ?  You  said  Prussia 
would  stand  alone  ;  and  all  Germany  has 
risen.  You  said,  *  We  shall  have  allies.' 
Where   are   they  ?     Show   them    to   me.     At 
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Munich,  at  Stuttgart,  the  universities  and 
seminaries  were  emptied  in  a  second  ;  thousands 
of  students  offered  themselves  as  volunteers. 
It  was  a  national  movement — irresistible.  >You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Prussia  covets 
Strasbourg,  Metz,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
France.  You  have  received,  and  receive  every 
day,  as  I  do,  letters  from  Germany  which  leave 
no  room  for  doubt." 

"I  don't,"  corrected  Ansberque,  who  had 
only  lived  in  Alsace  for  twenty  years,  "  I  only 
know  French  people,  thank  God  !  " 

"  But  Alsatians  who  have  been  here  for  a 
generation — you.  Pastor,  and  you,  Humblot, 
and  you,  Stoumpff— you  know  that  what  1  say 
is  true.  People  write  to  us,  *^We  will  sacrifice 
everything  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
menace  of  the  French.  We  will  all  fight,  to 
our  last  thaler  and  our  last  man,  to  retake 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  so  cover  our  frontiers.' 
My  daughter  Edel,  a  Frenchwoman  at  heart, 
has  assured  me  of  the  strength  of  these  feelings 
among  her  new  relatives — among  all  of  them 
that  is,  whom  she  knows.  They  already 
consider  Strasbourg  as  reunited  *to  the 
great  common  Fatherland.'     The  very  children 
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— why,  only  yesterday  my  grandson  Henry 
wrote  to  Charles,  *  Au  revoir^  little  uncle,  we 
shall  soon  see  each  other.  We  are  coming  to 
Strasbourg  with  our  soldiers,  and  we  shall 
have  lots  of  fun  together,  for  you  will  be  a 
German  like  me.*  And  you  bless  a  war 
which  engenders  such  monstrosities  !  " 

"Everything  you  say,"  Ansberque  shouted 
frantically,  "  proves  there  is  something  rotten 
in  Alsace.  Contact  with  the  frontier  has 
corrupted  the  best  of  us.  This  is  the  result  of 
compromises,  of  alliances,  of  friendship — the 
weakening  of  character  and  the  degradation 
of  the  heart.  Don't  vou  know  that  all  this  is 
summed  up  in  a  single  word  ?  A  word  that  is 
no  French  word — Fear.  You  are  afraid — 
afraid  to  fight  !  " 

**  Ansberque,  you  are  my  guest  and  my 
oldest  friend,"  said  Germath  in  a  shaking 
voice,  "  you  have  no  right  to  say  such  things 
to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  right !  I  have  a  right  ! 
Your  feelings  are  unworthy  of  a  loyal  Stras- 
bourger  !  " 

"  Ansberque  !  " 

"  A  man  who  mistrusts  his  country  wounds 
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me  in  my  most  sacred  feelings,  and  anybody 
who  believes  her  enemies  to  be  stronger  than 
France  Insults  me.  Your  punishment  will  be 
the  victory  of  our  armies  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Empire !  Do  not  call  me  your  friend ; 
that  is  all  over  ;  and  your  guest  I  shall  never 
be  again." 

He  rose,  throwing  down  his  table-napkin. 
Germath  rose  also.  In  the  confusion  chairs 
were  knocked  over  ;  and  the  women  cried  out. 
Were  they  coming  to  blows  ? 

Pastor  Gottus  intervened.  "  My  friends,  for 
God's  sake,  and  In  the  name  of  the  very 
patriotism  which  excites  you,  forget  this  mis- 
understanding !  Ansberque,  Germath,  shake 
hands.'* 

But  Ansberque  declined  to  hear  anything. 
"  Good-bye  1     Come,  wife  ;  come,  LIse." 

Andr^,  standing  up,  took  a  step  forward  :  he 
had  been  lame  from  childhood  and  felt  his 
infirmity  cruelly.  Ansberque*s  pride  disgusted 
him  ;  and  the  Idea  of  losing  LIse  completely 
overcame  him.  White  as  death  he  stammered, 
**  LIse,  don't  go  !     LIse,  don't  be  angry  1  " 

But  LIse  was  distracted  and  seemed  not  to 
hear ;    her  mother  led  her  away.     Ansberque 
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followed,  Wohlfart  and  Gottus  vainly  trying  to 
stop  him.  Humblot  and  the  StoumpfFs  went 
after  him,  determined,  they  said,  to  make  him 
come  back. 

Dazed  by  the  scene,  Charles  had  forgotten 
all  about  his  helping  of  cake ;  No6mi  was 
frightened  and  nearly  crying.  Mme.  Germath 
leant  against  her  husband's  shoulder  with  gentle 
firmness,  and  Uncle  Anselme  regarded  him 
affectionately.  Germath  looked  at  Wohlfart 
and  then  at  Gottus. 

The  pastor  held  out  both  his  hands  with  an 
impulsive  gesture  saying,  "  My  old  friend  !  " 

And  added, 

"  Forgive  them  !  They  know  not  what 
they  do  1 " 


CHAPTER  II 

The  battle  went  on  ceaselessly,  and  the  dull 
thunder  of  it  was  heard  by  fits  and  starts. 
Strasbourg — full  of  the  curious,  of  journalists, 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  officers — waited 
anxiously.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  a  couple  of  miles  nearer  the  front,  came 
back  with  cheerful  faces  ;  they  declared  that 
MacMahon*s  surprise  had  succeeded  ;  that  the 
Germans,  enticed  into  the  forest  of  Haguenau, 
were  being  attacked  on  the  flank  by  Failly,  who 
had  come  down  from  Bitche.  A  few  men  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre  returned  ;  the  rumble  of  the 
cannon  seemed  further  off,  on  the  Wissembourg 
side.  A  rumour  of  victory  ran  through  the 
town  :  the  Crown  Prince  was  killed,  and  his 
army  prisoners  ! 

"  God  grant  it  1  "  thought  Germath.  His 
uneasiness  had  driven  him  out  of  doors. 
Accompanied  by  Wohlfart,  he  noted  all  the 
emotions  of  the  city  ;  many  faces  were  familiar 
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to  him,  and  he  could  read  on  them  the  reflection 
of  his  own  feelings.  Heavy-hearted,  he  walked 
in  silence.  Only  a  victory  could  stem  the 
bitterness  which  overflowed  his  soul.  Under 
a  calm  exterior,  great  kindliness  was  united  to 
his  good  sense,  and  he  was  a  man  of  warm  and 
faithful  aflrections  and  much  rooted  in  his  habits. 
His  rupture  with  Ansberque  was  a  terrible  grief 
to  him.  It  throbbed  in  him  like  a  raging  tooth- 
ache, and  burnt  like  a  scald. 

He  felt  ill  in  mind  and  body.  Such  an  old 
friend  !  In  vain  he  told  himself  that  Ansberque 
was  surly,  excitable  ;  had  often  slighted  and 
misunderstood  him  ;  and  that,  all  through  their 
attachment,  he,  Germath,  had  given  much 
more  than  he  had  received.  But  this,  far  from 
consoling  him,  added  the  bitterness  of  injustice 
to  his  wrongs.  How  was  it  possible  such 
things  could  have  happened — to  insult  him  at 
his  owiv  table,  setting  at  naught  the  kindly 
sacrament  of  bread  and  salt ;  leaving  in  a 
manner  so  outrageous  and  with  such  a  display 
of  brutality  ! 

He  could  never  forgive  Ansberque  !  He 
hated  him  for  his  blindness  and  hardness  ; 
then,  suddenly,  saw  him  repentant,  with  tears 
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in  his  eyes  and  his  hand  held  out,  as  in  the 
good  old  times  after  some  heated  discussion. 
But  now,  the  irreparableness  of  the  breach  had 
made  itself  felt  in  their  bitter  words,  in  the 
very  bang  of  the  door. 

It  was  all  over  !  And  he  had  need  to  reason 
with  himself,  for  his  pride  could  not  kill  so  old 
an  affection,  and  the  more  he  rebelled  against 
such  a  ridiculous  end  to  a  twenty  years'  at- 
tachment, the  more  his  heart  bled  at  the 
laceration. 

But  in  its  very  suddenness  there  had  been 
all  the  agitation  of  a  catastrophe,  and  the  sub- 
sequent feeling  of  unreality.  It  must  be  a 
dream  !  Ansberque  no  more  come  to  dejeuner 
on  the  Saturday  !  no  more  unfold  his  napkin 
and,  tucking  a  corner  into  his  waistcoat,  say 
with  his  usual  air  of  importance,  "  Now  let  us 
see  what  Ortrude  is  going  to  give  us  to-day," 
and  be  as  pleased  as  a  boy — an  old  boy — if 
Mme.  Germath  replied,  "There  are  sheeps' 
tongues  to-day,  with  your  favourite  purh  of 
vegetables,"  or  "  There  are  rissoles  d  P Alsace, ^^ 
And  then  he  would  say,  "  Yours  is  absolutely 
the  only  house  where  things  are  really  well 
done  !   Never  at  home  do  I  eat  such  delicacies  !  ** 
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and  his  wife  would  smile  sourly.     No,  it  was 
impossible ! 

Could.  Ansberque,  who  seemed  no  less 
attached  to  these  old  customs  than  Germath, 
have  broken  through  them  of  deliberate  in- 
tention ?  Could  political  passions  so  blind 
honest  men  ?  Had  there  been  anything  else 
at  work — influence,  calumny  ?  Could  it  be 
that  Mme.  Ansberque,  vain  to  excess,  had 
been  ofFended  by  their  frankness,  especially 
by  Mme.  Germath's — women  often  hid  their 
differences  under  smiles  ?  Or  was  it  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prefect — a  man  at  once  boastful 
and  an  intriguer  ?  Certainly,  yesterday's  storm 
had  been  long  brewing. 

At  an  age  when  friendship  should  be  firmest, 
founded  on  the  past  and  proved  by  experience, 
it  was  doubly  sad  to  see  differences  which  could 
never  be  healed,  hearts  growing  cold,  and  words 
growing  bitter. 

Then,  too — Germath  did  not  confess  it  to 
himself,  but  it  deeply  wounded  him — there 
was  the  consciousness  that  he  could  never 
bring  back  or  replace  what  was  lost ;  in  his 
life  there  would  for  ever  remain  a  blank — a 
black  void  where  a  living  affection  had  been 
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torn  up  by  the  roots.  If  Ansberque  did  not 
suffer  because  of  this,  so  much  the  better  for 
him.     It  caused  Germath  torture. 

All  this  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  fore- 
bodings and  paternal  anxiety  which  for  many 
weeks  had  half-broken  his  heart  ;  for  the  idea 
that  Ludwig  Haffner — no  bad  fellow — made 
by  fate  their  enemy,  might  have  crossed  swords 
in  battle  with  Andre  but  for  the  poor  boy's 
lameness  which  prevented  him  from  serving  : 
and  the  idea  that  Edel  could  not  pray  either  for 
her  new  country  or  her  old,  since  the  triumph 
of  one  meant  the  ruin  of  the  other — all  this 
made  him  most  miserable.  Yet  he  could  not, 
conscientiously,  regret  his  daughter's  marriage, 
for  she  was  happy,  beloved  and  rich,  and  most 
fortunate  in  her  new  father  and  mother  ;  for, 
it  must  be  admitted,  the  HafFners  were  excel- 
lent people :  Germath  perfecdy  remembered 
their  warm  welcome  and  their  cheerful  faces. 

Reason  and  conscience  rebelled  against  the 
idea,  that  he  must  bid  himself  hate  to-day  what 
yesterday  he  had  warmly  liked. 

Suddenly — the  thought  of  his  daughter  re- 
minding him  of  his  son — a  new  complication 
presented   itself:    the   prospects    of   marriage 
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between  Andre  and  Lise  grew  dark.  But 
supposing  they  loved  each  other  ?  As  children 
they  had  been  called  the  little  husband  and 
wife.  Then  they,  alas,  must  suffer  through 
Ansberque's  fault  ?  Unjustly,  and  most  inno- 
cent, they  were  to  be  sacrificed.  As  he  loved 
them  both  tenderly,  the  idea  was  horrible  to 
him.  No,  it  was  too  senseless.  And  the  im- 
pending storm,  the  tornado  which  would  mow 
down  men,  trees,  houses,  in  a  hail  of  shell  and 
shot  weighed  on  him,  overwhelmed  him  with 
a  sense  of  tragedy  to  come.  God  only  grant 
that  MacMahon  won  the  day  ! 

His  mind  was  always  coming  back  to  this  ; 
ended  in  this,  as  in  the  heart  of  a  dark  laby- 
rinth. 

"  It  is  too  much  for  me ! "  he  said  at  last  to 
Wohlfart,  who  walked  in  silence  at  his  side. 
"  I  am  racked  with  anxiety." 

He  looked  down  the  narrow  street  where 
they  were  walking,  which  led  to  the  outskirts 
and  the  Porte  de  Pierres.  Not  a  footpath,  a 
bridge,  or  a  byway  but  was  faihiliar  to  him. 
The  beautiful  evening  sunshine,  hot  with 
August  splendour,  bathed  the  wooden  houses  ; 
the  public  buildings   of  red    sandstone,   with 
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their  blackened  cornices ;  the  old  dwellings, 
supported  by  brown  timbers,  with  overhanging 
storeys,  great  roofs  with  dormer-windows  and 
elaborate  gable-ends  :  while  the  greenish  waters 
of  the  canals  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  111 
glimmered,  and  shafts  of  light  pierced  the  trees 
in  the  ancient  gardens. 

Strasbourg,  with  its  belt  of  ramparts  con- 
structed by  Vauban,  with  its  bastions,  its 
posterns,  its  gates,  some  of  which,  with  their 
fortifications,  still  kept  the  dark  ruggedness  of 
the  Middle  Ages  :  Strasbourg,  with  its  pen- 
tagonal citadel  and  its  vast  arsenal  :  Stras- 
bourg, with  its  cathedral,  its  churches,  its 
museums,  its  squares,  its  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  hotels,  its  paved  streets,  its 
mills,  the  charm  of  its  old  walls  and  the  gentle 
flow  of  its  waters ;  with  its  old-time  memories  and 
the  stir  of  its  new  streets  ;  with  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  past,  and  the  grave  simplicity  of 
the  present :  Strasbourg — stirred  from  its  usual 
quiet — seemed  to-day  a  city  on  holiday  ;  a  hive, 
ready  to  swarm,  under  a  smiling  sky. 

On  a  wave  of  emotion  the  words  of  an  old 
song  rose  to  Germath*s  lips  and  heart : 

"  O  Strasbourg, 
Toi,  ville  admirable  !  " 
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His  thoughts  travelled  beyond  the  gates  to  the 
green  meadows,  the  broad  avenues  and  lawns, 
the  country  walks  of  Contades  and  Robertsau, 
the  excursion  to  Kehl,  the  oysters  and  beer 
of  the  H6tel  du  Saumon.  He  saw  the  wide 
valley,  the  country-side  dotted  with  villages, 
rich  with  harvest  and  hop-gardens,  the  wind- 
ing Rhine,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Black 
Forest,  the  Alps,  and  the  Vosges  :  here, 
Germany  ;  there,  Switzerland  ;  and,  under  his 
feet,  the  soil  of  France,  whose  threshold  Stras- 
bourg defended. 

Some  martins  were  flying  over  the  houses. 
Children,  chubby  and  dirty,  ran  about  laughing. 
A  waggon  laden  with  hay  scented  the  air.  It 
seemed  good  to  be  alive,  to  breathe,  to  see,  to 
feel,  to  hear,  to  enjoy  through  all  one*s  pores 
the  warmth  and  sunshine :  and  one  must  needs 
think  of  a  massacre — a  nightmare  ! 

As  they  passed  a  red  house,  Kermer's 
brassericy  a  child's  little  hand  tapped  on  the 
window,  and  Wohlfart  said,  "Why,  it  is 
Charles  and  Noemi  !  " 

They  were  there  with  Uncle  Anselme,  seated  at 
the  heavy  wooden  table  ;  there  was  an  enormous 
tankard  before  the  uncle,  and  a  little  one  from 
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which  Charles  and  No^mi  drank  in  turns  the 
frothy  contents.  Charles  thought  this  after- 
noon entertainment  perfectly  delightful.  He 
had  implored  his  uncle  not  to  take  back  No^mi 
yet  to  the  convent,  saying  how  good  it  was  for 
her  to  have  a  nice  walk.  Both  children  were 
very  lively,  laughing  at  nothing.  Anselme 
Germath,  through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe, 
listened  to  their  babble  and  blinked  his  great 
absent  eyes.  All  round|  him  people  were  argu- 
ing and  wrangling  ;  good  townspeople  exciting 
themselves  for  or  against  the  government ; 
everywhere,  whether  in  the  streets  or  the 
brasseries^  the  same  French-i;^n/^i-German  dis- 
putes were  to  be  heard.  The  fat  and  smiling 
waitress  Suzel,  with  her  dimpled  neck  and  her 
stout  white  arms,  made  her  way  briskly  through 
the  uproar  ;  and  Anselme,  whom  politics  bored, 
was  much  more  interested  in  Charles*  little 
turned-up  nose  and  No^mi*s  bright  eyes. 
Wohlfart  soon  found  a  seat,  joined  in  the 
general  conversation,  and  obtained  a  hearing, 
for  he  spoke  well  and  his  position  commanded 
respect. 

An  officer  of  the  garrison  was  explaining  the 
tactics   of   the    Marshal :    they  consisted    in 
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trapping  the  enemy  on  a  selected  spot  and  then 
— shutting  the  trap-door.  The  check  at  Wissem  - 
bourg  itself  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 
Douay,  bidden  to  decoy  the  enemy  by  slowly 
falling  back,  had  committed  an  error  by  engag- 
ing him  in  an  unequal  contest.  But,  none  the 
less,  Germath  recalled  the  light-hearted  depar- 
ture of  MacMahon,  leaving  Strasbourg  after  his 
dejeuner^  exactly  as  if  his  lieutenant  were  not  at 
that  very  moment  waging  battle  and  losing  it. 

"  Gentlemen,**  said  the  officer,  raising  his 
glass  enthusiastically,  "  to  victory  and  the  old 
lion  of  Magenta  !  ** 

At  that  moment  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
street ;  the  people  in  the  brasserie^  excited  or 
anxious,  rushed  to  the  windows  ;  standing  at 
the  door  was  fat  Suzel,  waving  her  arms.  At 
first  confused,  then  clearer,  a  sinister  report  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  men  with  white  faces 
crowded  round  a  messenger  on  horseback  who 
shouted  *^  Treachery  !  The  army  is  in  flight ! 
The  Prussians  are  coming  !  *' 

Where  the  news  came  from,  no  one  could 
tell.  But  it  spread,  and  struck  home,  with  a 
terrifying  rapidity.  The  outskirts  of  the  city 
became  crowded  with  people  ;    all  Strasbourg 
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rushed  to  its  doors.  Germath  and  Ansclmc, 
full  of  anxiety,  questioned  the  passers-by ; 
Charles  and  Noemi,  leaning  against  each  other, 
enjoyed  their  fright,  which  was  an  amusement. 
What  could  the  Prussians  do  to  them  ?  They 
had  often  seen  companies  of  Badenese  marching, 
and  had  been  amused  to  watch  their  mechanical 
tread,  as  stiff  as  wooden  soldiers. 

But  a  cab  passed  at  a  gallop,  going  to  the 
staff-quarters ;  there  was  but  just  time  to 
recognise  the  commanding  officer  of  the  town 
and  the  colonel  of  the  Fi6vet  Engineers.  They 
had  swept  the  horizon  with  their  field-glasses 
from  the  height  of  the  ramparts  near  the  Porte  de 
Pierres ;  and  had  instantly  come  down  again. 
What  could  they  have  seen  ?  Women  with 
terrified  faces  clung  with  both  hands  to  their 
husbands.  The  ugly  rumours  were  confirmed  : 
MacMahon  was  beaten  and  the  Prussians  were 
at  the  walls.  There,  below,  a  detachment  of 
fugitives  were  coming  down  from  Haguenau  ; 
then  followed  cries  of  "  To  the  station,  a  convoy 
of  wounded  !  "  The  drums  beat  the  assembly  ; 
the  men  ran,  their  heavy  shoes  clanging  on  the 
pavement. 

The  Germaths  hurried  to  the  station  ;  they 
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reached  the  platform  as  the  convoy,  drawn  by 
two  engines,  drew  up.  The  wounded  were 
lying  in  six  open  trucks  ;  blood  had  run  on  to 
the  wheels  ;  and  from  this  heap  of  suffering 
bodies — faces  deathly  pale,  and  feeble  arms 
which  were  raised  and  then  fell  back  weakly — 
there  came  groans. 

The  trucks  were  followed  by  long  files  of 
carriages,  in  which  were  heaped  in  a  mass  the 
suffering,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  it  was 
deeply  shocked.  Then  women's  shrill  cries 
were  heard,  and  a  storm  of  curses,  punctuated 
by  the  tortured  moans  of  a  linesman  whose 
whole  face  was  one  wound.  Fearful  sights 
abounded.  .  .  . 

"  Take  away  the  children  !  It  is  horrible  !  ** 
said  M.  Germath. 

But  Charles  and  Noemi,  though  frightened, 
clung  half  stupefied  to  Uncle  Anselme  ;  they 
wanted  to  see  everything.  Then  stretcher- 
bearers  arrived  carrying  new  stretchers, 
dazzlingly  white.  The  cries  of  the  women 
redoubled  ;  they  cursed  Napoleon  and  William, 
and  demanded  their  husbands  and  their 
brothers.     There  were  those  among  them  who 
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wrung  their  hands  and  seemed  to  be  demented  ; 
others,  in  tears,  supported  limping  soldiers.  A 
heart-breaking  procession  formed  itself  in  the 
thronged  streets.  .  .   . 

In  the  press,  Germath  just  touched 
Ansberque,  who  avoided  looking  at  him. 
With  his  head  high  and  his  shoulders  thrown 
back  Ansberque  went  up  to  a  lieutenant  of 
Turcos,  who  was  stretched  on  a  mattress, 
saying,  "  Anyhow,  you  were  victorious  ?  '* 

The  man  answered  savagely,  "  If  we  had  any 
generals  we  should  not  be  here  !  " 

And  an  old  soldier  murmured  in  a  heart- 
broken voice,  "  They  are  too  strong  !  They 
have  too  many  cannon  ! " 

Uncle  Anselme  had  finally  taken  away  the 
children.  Germath  saw  Ansberque  walk  off  as 
haughtily  as  if  the  battle  had  been  won  ;  but 
the  pointed  ends  of  his  moustache  quivered 
with  the  nervous  trembling  of  his  mouth. 

The  "  assembly "  had  stopped  abruptly  ; 
now  another  sound  was  heard  to  the  ends  of 
the  town — a  dismal  sound,  amidst  the  rumbling 
of  the  drums — the  alarm,  beaten  in  haste  and 
panic. 

The  garrison  had  sprung  to  arms  and  was 
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manning  the  ramparts  ;  the  city  gates  were 
being  shut  and  the  drawbridges  drawn.  Stras- 
bourg saw  herself  already  attacked  and  practically 
without  defenders  :  in  the  country  the  enemy's 
scouts  had  been  sighted  :  the  hopelessness  or 
agitation  in  the  voices  of  the  wounded  at  once 
confessed  and  spread  abroad  a  fatal  certainty  of 
defeat  :  of  the  demoralised  army  flying  in  dis- 
order :  of  MacMahon  wandering  without  his 
men  :  the  Cuirassiers  and  all  the  cavalry  forced 
to  charge  to  save  the  retreat  ;  Strasbourg 
threatened  ;  Alsace  open  ;  France  invaded. 

Wissembourg  had  sounded  the  first  knell ; 
Froeschwiller  was  ringing  the  second.  For 
that  catastrophe,  a  few  hours  had  sufficed. 

Moreover,  about  the  ramparts  and  before 
the  gates,  with  a  noise  like  the  gathering  of 
many  waters,  a  pitiable  mob  full  of  lamentation 
was  swelling  the  stream  of  fugitive  soldiery 
who,  pouring  down  from  Haguenau,  had 
swept  away  before  them  on  the  roads,  like  so 
many  fragments  of  wreckage,  hundreds  of 
peasants  carrying  infants  and  bundles  of  goods. 
While  the  men  without  arms  went  into  the 
fortress  for  re-equipment,  behind  the  first  mass 
of  fugitives   rushed   a    veritable    stampede — 
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cavalry  and  foot-soldier  together,  Zouaves 
climbing  on  the  horses  of  Hussars,  artillery- 
men, and  dismounted  Cuirassiers — the  ruins  of 
an  army. 

The  gates  were  opened,  and  the  miserable 
stream  burst  into  the  roads  and  swamped  the 
suburbs.  In  the  evening  and  the  half  darkness 
it  poured  in  ;  most  of  the  men  silent,  with  a 
haggard  stare  on  their  faces  ;  some  wounded  ; 
while  many,  ready  to  faint  with  hunger,  begged 
feebly  for  a  crust  of  bread.  Others  swore, 
**  The  generals  ordered  the  sauve  qui  pent  I  We 
have  been  betrayed  !  " 

Some  of  these  had  never  fired  a  shot. 

Amid  reproaches,  or  the  silent  rage  and  pity 
of  the  crowd,  the  crippled  and  the  deserters  still 
streamed  on. 

All  night  they  continued  to  come  in,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  next  day,under  a  burning 
sun  which  showed  up  their  lamentable  condition. 
The  state  of  the  Cuirassiers,  especially,  was 
extraordinary.  Their  trousers  were  torn,  their 
helmets  battered  and  split  ;  a  heavy  stupor 
weighed  on  their  faces  and  paralysed  their 
limbs.  They  were  still  coming  in  at  a  gallop 
on  horses  wounded  from  the  withers  to  the 
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crupper — very  often  two  men  on  one  horse. 
Men  of  the  medical  corps  brought  in  ambulance 
waggons  filled  with  wounded  and  dying. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  sound  of  mad 
shouting :  it  was  the  Turcos  who  came  in 
gesticulating  like  epileptics,  their  sky-blue  shirts 
stiff  with  blood  and  black  with  powder.  They 
brandished  their  bayonets  ;  in  their  dark  faces 
only  the  whites  of  their  eyes  and  their  gleam- 
ing teeth  were  visible.  They  poured  in  upon 
a  square  where  there  was  a  seething  crowd. 
When  it  was  seen  that  they  had  brought  their 
tattered  flag  back  with  them,  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  people,  and  thousands  of  voices 
cried  "  Vive  la  France  !  " 

From  the  balcony  of  the  head-quarters, 
Colonel  Ducasse  hung  out  that  glorious  trophy, 
and  lifted  it  high  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  who  loudly  acclaimed  it.  Already  each 
man  thought  he  knew  how  the  battle  had  really 
been  fought ;  imagination  added  to  the  stories, 
mixed  truth  with  falsehood,  and  made  the 
popular  fancy  run  wild  with  all  the  fantastic 
rumours  of  the  time. 

The  truth  was  simple  and  sinister. 

The  Imperial   army,  hastily  mobilised,  full 
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of  courage  and  Illusions,  but  badly  equipped 
and  fed,  had  for  three  weeks  champed  at  the 
bit  in  a  welter  of  orders  and  counter-orders. 
Far  from  falling  on  the  Palatinate,  it  had 
limited  its  initiative  to  the  meagre  success  of 
Sarrebrlick,  which  was  the  frontier  custom- 
house ;  worse  still,  the  Uhlans,  ever  on  the 
move,  harassed  the  inactive  French  cavalry. 
The  army  corps  of  Frossard,  Bazaine,  Ladmi- 
rault,  being  scattered,  did  not  even  present  a 
compact  front  to  Germany,  while  she  leisurely 
mobilised  her  army. 

While  Failly  was  reassembling  the  5th  corps 
round  Bitche,  Fdix  Douay  was  concentrating 
the  7th  at  Belfort,  Canrobert  the  6th  at  Chalons, 
and  MacMahon,  commanding  the  forces  of 
lower  Alsace,  was  dividing  the  ist  corps  between 
Lembach,  Reichshofen,  and  Haguenau.  He 
committed  the  error  of  throwing  Abel  Douay 
on  Wissembourg,  uncovered,  and  five  miles 
ahead  of  any  reinforcements.  Douay,  surprised 
by  superior  numbers,  had  accepted  battle  in 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions  ;  had 
fought  without  receiving  an  order  from  the 
Marshal  or  a  reinforcement  from  Ducrot, 
though  both  were  warned  of  the  imminence 
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of  an  attack.  Douay  being  mortally  wounded, 
Pell^  continued  the  battle  ;  then,  driven  back 
from  Wissembourg  and  Geisberg,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  retreat.  The  battle  of  Wissem- 
bourg was  lost. 

Froeschwiller  doubled  and  extended  the 
reverse.  The  same  faults  and  rashness,  or 
worse. 

MacMahon,  at  his  own  request,  had  received 
the  command  of  the  ist,  5th,  and  7th  Army 
corps.  When  he  received  the  news,  he  cried, 
delightedly,  "  Messieurs  les  PrussienSy  I  have 
you  !  " 

What  did  he  intend  to  do  }  Did  he  know 
himself?  By  gaining  the  heights  of  the  Vosges 
he  could  have  barred  that  passage.  There, 
with  his  three  army  corps,  he  was  impregnable. 
But  to  abandon  Strasbourg  and  lower  Alsace 
without  having  retaken  the  offensive  !  ...  In 
his  ignorance  of  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  he  counted  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  positions  at  Froeschwiller  on  August  7th : 
on  the  6th  he  himself  was  attacked.  Not  sus- 
pecting that  the  enemy  was  so  near,  he  had 
established  his  35,000  men  on  the  heights 
which   run   from   Neehwiller    to   Morsbronn, 
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without  strongly  fortifying  those  of  Froesch- 
wilier,  Elsasshausen  and  Gunstett,  without 
occupying  the  village  of  Woerth,  without 
covering  Morsbronn. 

On  these  low  hills,  covered  with  vines, 
orchards  and  hop-gardens,  he  had  before  him, 
for  defence,  the  meadows  and  the  line  of  the 
river  Sauer.  The  ist  Army  corps — the  divi- 
sions of  Ducrot,  Raoult,  and  Lartigue — ex- 
tended on  the  left  before  Froeschwiller  ;  in  the 
centre  facing  Woerth  and  before  Elsasshausen  ; 
on  the  right  towards  Morsbronn.  The  Cuiras- 
siers of  the  2nd  division  of  the  reserve,  taken 
from  Bonnemains,  were  screened  between 
Froeschwiller  and  Elsasshausen.  The  7th  corps 
were  only  represented  by  Conseil-DumesniFs 
division,  which  was  established,  with  the  Cuiras- 
siers of  Michel's  brigade,  near  Eberbach.  From 
the  5th  corps,  awaiting  orders  in  the  passes  of 
Bitche  and  Rohrbach,  only  Guyot  de  Lespart's 
division  set  out  towards  Philippsbourg. 

The  battle,  beginning  at  dawn  with  a  mere 
demonstration,  soon  became  furious.  The 
Germans  lost  ground.  Ducrot  attacked  with 
the  bayonet,  and  mowed  down  with  grapeshot 
the  Bavarians  of  the  2nd  Army  corps  ;    the 
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5th  Prussian  corps  from  Kirbach  and  the  nth 
from  Bose  broke  against  the  slopes  of  Froesch- 
willer  and  Elsasshausen,  retreated  in  disorder 
from  Niederwald,  and  recrossed  the  river. 
Hartmann  himself,  at  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  withdrew  the  2nd  Bavarian 
corps  from  the  struggle. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  Germans  had  not 
been  able  to  get  possession  of  a  single  height ; 
they  held  Woerth,  which  had  made  no  defence. 
MacMahon  could  have  drawn  off;  he  had 
time.  He  obstinately  believed  himself  vic- 
torious. However,  our  artillery  fire  grew  less  ; 
the  German  batteries  from  the  plateau  of  Gun- 
stett  decimated  our  troops.  Lartigue  attacked 
Gunstett  unsuccessfully. 

The  three  German  Army  corps,  perfectly 
solid  in  their  formations,  returned  to  the 
charge.  At  one  o'clock  the  Crown  Prince 
arrived  on  the  field,  and  threw  in  all  his  forces. 
The  Marshal  attacked  Woerth,  in  vain.  The 
right  wing,  outflanked,  gave  way  under  the 
onset  of  twelve  thousand  Prussians,  who  en- 
tered the  Niederwald  and  carried  Morsbronn. 
Lartigue,  being  nearly  surrounded,  summoned 
Michel's    Cuirassiers  to  his  help,  and  said  to 
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one  of  his  colonels,  "  Charge  !  as  at  Waterloo  !  " 
With  the  bugles  sounding,  the  assault  rolled 
helter-skelter  down  the  slopes,  and  dashing 
itself  against  the  trunks  of  trees,  scattering 
under  the  hail  of  bullets,  poured  into  Mors- 
bronn,  across  streets  where  every  window 
belched  fire. 

Outside  the  village  the  survivors,  rallying, 
were  charged  by  a  regiment  of  Prussian 
Hussars — and  annihilated. 

The  right  reformed  but,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Turcos,  the  ist  Chasseurs,  and  the 
Zouaves,  soon  crumbled  away.  A  desperate 
effort  in  the  centre  only  momentarily  drove 
back  the  enemy. 

MacMahon,  seeing  on  the  one  side  the 
Niederwald  taken  and  on  the  other  Elsasshausen 
in  flames,  was  still  resolved,  with  a  stoical 
obstinacy,  to  hold  on.  But,  driven  into  a 
corner  at  Froeschwiller,  what  had  he  to  hope 
for  ?  That  Guyot  de  Lespart's  division  would 
come  up  with  artillery  ?  that  Failly,  as  was  his 
duty  .  .  .  ?  But  he  had  telegraphed  no  orders 
to  them  ;  had  asked  for  no  assistance.  To 
gain  half  an  hour  he  sacrificed  his  reserve  of 
artillery,   which   was  immediately   put  out  of 
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action,  horses  overthrown,  gunners  killed. 
Bonnemains*  division,  four  magnificent  regi- 
ments of  Cuirassiers,  fell  into  the  furnace,  and, 
in  vineyards  and  hop-fields,  charged  under 
grapeshot  and  cannon.  After  this  useless 
sacrifice,  the  Turcos  made  one  more  wild  dash. 
In  vain  !  The  last  resistance  yielded  ;  the  ist 
Army  corps  broke  up  ;  it  was  a  rout. 

After  that,  the  roads  were  covered  with 
undisciplined  bands  of  dispirited  soldiery. 
Alsace  was  open  ;  Strasbourg  abandoned.  And 
on  the  same  day  Frossard  was  beaten  at 
Forbach — Lorraine  was  open  too. 

Through  these  two  gaping  rents  the  black 
stream  of  invasion  was  to  sweep. 


CHAPTER  III 

Little  Charles  was  having  his  dejeuner  in  the 
kitchen,  his  uncle  Anselme  opposite  to  him. 
Charles  had  submitted  to  have  a  table  napkin 
tied  round  his  neck,  so  as  not  to  spoil  his  velvet 
suit ;  his  uncle,  in  black  with  a  white  cravat, 
was  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Ortrude  had  poured 
out  their  coffee  and  milk  and  had  buttered 
piles  of  bread  and  butter  for  them,  making  a 
wry  face  as  she  did  so,  because  for  the  last  three 
days  the  countrywomen  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  into  beleaguered  Strasbourg  the  good  milk 
and  butter  from  the  farms  of  Robertsau.  The 
day  before  the  peasants  from  that  village  had 
been  fleeing  from  the  Prussians  in  boats  and 
rafts. 

The  two  servants,  Gretchen  and  Hannah, 
came  and  went — the  one  fair,  the  other  dark — 
graceful  in  their  fete-day  dress,  with  its  little 
cap  of  cloth  of  silver  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
chemisette  of  white  muslin,  black  velvet  corselet 
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laced  in  a  triangle  with  a  silver  lace,  short  skirt 
— red  or  green,  according  as  the  wearer  was 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  They  laughed  and 
joked,  and  Anselme  and  Charles  enjoyed 
listening  to  them.  So  did  Ortrude,  though 
she  was  a  cross  old  thing,  with  her  rough  face 
framed  in  its  frilled  cap  like  a  nun's,  and  her 
lean  old  body  in  its  inevitable  black  blouse  and 
skirt. 

But  although  she  pretended  to  scold,  she  was 
not  cross  this  morning.  It  was  August  15, 
the  Emperor's  birthday,  and,  as  on  previous 
birthdays,  her  kitchen  shone.  It  was  always 
spotless,  but  to-day  more  spotless  than  ever. 
It  might  have  been  a  drawing-room,  for  its  red 
tiles  shone  like  a  mirror,  and  its  white  wooden 
tables  were  scrubbed  till  they  looked  like  new. 
It  was  fine  to  see  the  enormous  hearth,  where 
the  meat  roasted  on  the  spit  in  front  of  the  fire 
of  vine-branches  :  the  line  of  copper  kitchen 
utensils,  ranging  from  huge  kettles  to  diminu- 
tive saucepans  :  and  the  variety  of  fish-kettles, 
of  frying  and  preserving  pans.  Charles  loved 
those  great  copper  saucepans,  the  black  baking- 
tins,  the  old  pots  humming  gently  on  the  fire, 
that  alarming  chopping-knife  which  could  so 
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easily  reduce  his  fingers  to  sausage  meat,  the 
rolling-pin  which  was  so  much  like  a  clown's 
bdtoHy  and  the  antique  warming-pan,  chased  and 
engraved,  which  in  the  winter  was  filled  with 
hot  coals  and  placed  between  the  sheets.  Uncle 
Anselme  also  enjoyed  the  friendliness  of  the 
kitchen,  like  a  child.  Both  knew  that,  in 
admitting  them  to  it,  Ortrude  was  conferring, 
not  receiving  an  honour. 

"  Aren't  you  hungry  this  morning  ? "  she  said 
to  Charles,  who  had  his  mouth  full. 

His  uncle  raised  the  coffee-pot  over  the  little 
boy's  bowl. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  little  more,  Charles  ? "  he 
said,  quite  concerned. 

The  simple  coffee  service  in  white  china  was 
charming  ;  the  fat  coffee-pot,  the  slender  milk- 
jug,  the  oval  sugar-basin,  the  wide  coffee-cups 
in  their  delightful  white  negligS  suggested  a 
family  party  sitting  in  a  circle — a  round-faced 
and  peaceful  family  in  its  morning  undress. 

"  Be  quick  ! "  said  Hannah  to  Gretchen, 
"  and  we  shall  see  the  march  past  of  the 
troops  !  " 

At  ten  o'clock  there  was  to  be  a  great 
memorial   service  in   the   Cathedral   for   those 
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who  had  fallen  at  Froeschwiller,  and  afterwards 
the  Te  Deum  for  the  royal  birthday.  Since 
early  morning  the  flags  had  floated  from  the 
four  turrets.  The  authorities  were  to  attend 
the  Mass :  General  Uhrich,  fat,  short,  energetic ; 
the  prefect,  in  uniform  ;  Admiral  Exelmans  and 
his  little  company  of  marines  ;  the  frontier 
guard ;  the  firemen  ;  detachments  of  the 
garrison  and  of  the  militia.  Never,  smiling 
Gretchen  declared,  would  the  sight  have  been 
finer. 

Uncle  Anselme  smiled.  He  had  not  ex- 
perienced the  incredible  depression  of  his  fellow- 
citizens — that  panic  which,  on  the  morrow  of 
Froeschwiller,  had  sapped  their  courage — 
"  Strasbourg  was  as  good  as  lost  :  what  use  to 
defend  her  without  men  or  cannon  ?  " — nor 
had  he  felt  the  warlike  reaction  which  had  made 
them  confident  again — "  What !  an  officer  with 
a  flag  of  truce  had  had  the  audacity  to  summon 
the  town  to  surrender  ?  detachments  of  cavalry 
had  dared  to  appear  beneath  the  walls  ? "  etc., 
etc. 

Always  easy-going,  he  continued  to  absorb 
himself  in  his  innocent  hobbies — curio-hunting 
in  the  old  shops,  strolling  in  the  old  streets. 
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The  truth  was  he  always  lived  more  or  less  in 
a  dream  and  did  not  yet  realise  the  facts.  The 
arrival  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentable  influx 
of  the/ugitives  had  naturally  touched  his  heart; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  a  soldier's  destiny  to  fight. 
As  a  Frenchman,  he  pitied  them  ;  but  that  he 
himself,  a  studious  and  peaceful  citizen,  bourgeois 
of  Strasbourg,  should  personally  share  such 
dangers  and  suffer  such  evils  was  an  idea  that 
never  occurred  to  him.  Even  a  Strasbourg  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  the  last  train 
gone,  the  telegraph  wires  and  communications 
cut,  the  bridges  blown  up — even  the  state  of 
siege,  the  official  notices,  the  arming  of  the 
militia  and  of  the  national  guard — even  the  first 
shell  falling  near  the  Porte  de  Saverne  (a  stray 
shell,  certainly)  did  not  disturb  his  composure. 
He  had  childish  illusions,  as  had  too  many 
others.  In  Germany  he  would  only  see  a 
friend.  He  knew  her  and  liked  her.  Certainly, 
he  preferred  France,  but  many  things  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  were  congenial  to 
him — the  dreamy  eyes  of  the  young  girls,  the 
gentle  sentimentality,  the  homely  good  nature, 
the  folk-songs,  the  romantic  names  for  flowers 
— even  the  soups,  with  delicious  little  forcemeat 
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balls  or  radishes  in  them — and  the  philosophical 
discussions  with  professors  in  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  and  evenings  devoted  to  Beethoven 
and  Schumann. 

No  !  this  wicked  war,  this  deplorable  mis- 
understanding would  make  none  but  the  poor 
soldiers  suffer.  What  had  Strasbourg  to  fear — 
Strasbourg,  the  flower  of  Alsace,  city  of  science 
and  theology,  proud  of  her  museum,  her 
library,  her  cathedral,  her  monuments  ;  Stras- 
bourg, whose  antiquity  made  her  sacred  ;  Stras- 
bourg, called  by  the  Germans  themselves  the 
"  sister-town  "  ;  Strasbourg,  the  incomparable  ? 
There  was  the  sacrifice,  of  course,  of  one's  walk 
to  Kehl ;  the  siege  would  entail  a  few  priva- 
tions, but  nothing  more.  Besides,  the  French 
army — a  rallied  MacMahon  with  his  new  for- 
mations, and  possibly  Bazaine — would  relieve 
them  1     Was  not  France  invincible  ? 

And  Uncle  Anselme,  helped  by  Hannah,  got 
into  his  best  frock-coat,  took  Charles  by  the 
hand,  and  went  out.  They  were  to  take  part  in 
the  service  at  St.  Thomas',  and  then  stroll  about 
the  town. 

Andr^  Germath  came  into  the  kitchen  carry- 
ing a  half-empty  basin  of  soup  :  he  had  been  in 
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the  spare  room,  recently  vacated  by  Edel  and 
Lieutenant  HafFner  and  now  occupied  by  one 
of  the  wounded,  a  captain  of  riflemen  to  whom, 
the  hospital  being  full,  the  Germaths  had  offered 
hospitality.  The  captain,  who  had  been  shot  in 
the  thigh,  was  an  elderly  man — plain,  simple, 
silent — with  large  melancholy  eyes.  He  was  in 
a  high  fever  :  the  doctor,  M.  Weiss,  shook  his 
head  over  him. 

"  You  haven't  had  your  breakfast  yet,"  said 
Ortrude  to  Andre.  She  had  been  with  them 
since  they  were  babies  and  treated  and  scolded 
them  with  perfect  familiarity. 

Andr6  had  red  eyelids  and  hot  hands.  These 
feverish  days  were  a  nightmare  to  him,  and  he 
scarcely  slept  at  all — the  tense  atmosphere  of 
the  town  adding  to  his  grief  over  the  rupture 
between  his  father  and  M.  Ansberque.  He 
had  never  known  the  strength  of  the  tie  which 
bound  him  to  Lise,  until  it  was  broken.  And 
why  should  it  be  broken  }  Who  was  answer- 
able ?  Andre  certainly  took  his  father's  side, 
and  considered  M.  Ansberque  to  be  entirely  in 
the  wrong.  But  was  that  a  reason  he  and  Lise 
should  suffer  ?  He  looked  up  and  met  the 
affectionate  gaze  of  Ortrude's  faded  blue  eyes 
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in  her  rough  and  wrinkled  face,  and  surprised 
the  glances  Gretchen  and  Hannah  surreptiti- 
ously threw  at  him.  They  thought  him  delight- 
ful— he  was  so  gentle  and  courteous  ! — and 
everybody  loved  Lise.  In  this  homely  room, 
in  the  big  kitchen,  he  knew  that  these  humble 
souls  were  accomplices  in  a  desire  to  protect 
and  help  him. 

Moved  by  their  sympathy  he  answered 
gently,  "Thank  you,  Ortrude,  I  am  not 
hungry." 

That  sympathy  touched  him  on  his  most 
vital  point ;  if  Ortrude,  Gretchen,  and  Hannah 
pitied  him,  could  his  own  father  and  mother 
do  nothing  for  him  ?  His  conscience  was  clear  : 
his  mother,  at  his  request,  had  taken  a  night  to 
think  things  over,  and  had  promised  him  an 
answer  this  morning.  What  he  had  asked  of 
her  was  very  serious ;  but  still  more  serious 
was  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  He  ran 
upstairs  and  along  the  corridor,  and  knocked 
at  her  door. 

Mme.  Germath  kissed  him  in  silence.  She 
had  a  young  face  under  her  abundant  fair  hair 
arranged  in  plaits  and  bandeaux;  her  high 
colour   and  her  brown  eyes  gave  her  a  look 
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of  maturity.  At  sight,  anyone  would  have 
known  that  she  was  kind,  cheerful,  and  tender- 
hearted. 

"Well,  Andre  dear,  are  you  more  reason- 
able?" 

The  question  deeply  distressed  him.  He 
had  begged  her  to  open  communications  with 
the  Ansberques.  For  three  days  she  had 
refused  :  after  their  insult  to  her  husband 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  set  foot  in  their 
house.  Besides,  what  could  she  do  ?  She 
had  already  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
Germath  from  writing  to  Ansberque  to  say 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  both  families 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  that  marriage  which 
they  had  so  long  planned,  desired,  and  dis- 
cussed. Andre  knew  well  that,  solely  out  of 
kindness  to  him,  his  father  had  consented  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  and  to  see  what 
happened.  But  nothing  happened.  All  hope 
of  reconciliation  faded  away.  The  two  men 
had  met  face  to  face  and  treated  each  other,  if 
not  as  enemies,  as  strangers.  Mme.  Ansberque 
hardly  returned  Mme.  Germath's  bow.  Andr^ 
himself,  going  to  the  house  on  the  pretext 
of  taking  back  some   music,    had    not    been 
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admitted,  though  Mme.  Ansberque  and  Lise 
were  at  home :  he  had  heard  their  voices. 
Still,  refusing  to  believe  in  his  misfortune, 
clinging  to  the  smallest  hope,  it  was  to  Mme. 
Ansberque  he  looked  for  help.  She  was  a 
woman,  and  a  mother  :  why  should  she  reject 
the  overtures  of  another  woman  and  mother  ? 
Pride  might  separate  their  husbands — men 
had  prejudices  about  "honour" — but  could 
mothers  think  of  anything  but  the  fate  of 
their  children  ?  What  were  politics,  embit- 
tered arguments,  high  words  to  them  ?  Were 
not  the  smiles  and  happiness,  the  tears  and 
grief  of  Lise  and  Andre  their  all  ? 

"  Reasonable,  mother  ? "  said  he.  "  You 
know  I  can  never  give  up  Lise." 

"  You  care  for  her  so  much  then,  my  poor 
boy?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  my  love  for  her  was 
so  strong ;  or  rather,  I  don't  know  if  I  do  love 
her,  but  I  know  I  cannot  do  without  her  ;  and 
to  tell  me  that  I  shall  never  see  her,  or  speak  to 
her,  or  hear  her  again — oh  !  " — he  spoke  with 
that  youthful  passion  and  the  energy  which 
always  alarmed  his  parents — "  I  can  no  longer 
live  like  this  !    I  begin  to  feel  that  she  is  dead  !  " 
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"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  !  "  And,  making 
him  sit  beside  her,  she  softly  stroked  his  hair, 
"  How  can  you  say  such  things  ?  Lise  is 
good,  loving,  and  faithful.  I  am  sure  she  is 
more  patient  and  more  brave  than  you  are. 
We  live  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
every  one's  mind  is  in  a  state  of  tension  ; 
to-morrow,  things  may  be  better.  Believe 
me,  Andr6,  time  rights  much.  You  are  both 
so  young  I     Marriage  is  quite  in  the  future." 

"  Meantime,  mother,  I  am  wretched  !  You 
talk  of  the  future — how  do  you  know  what 
unknown  troubles  it  may  be  hiding  ?  It  is 
now,  when  Strasbourg  is  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  when  we  are  going  to  be  bombarded 
perhaps,  when  privation  and  death  hang  over 
our  heads — now  is  the  time  we  should  all  cling 
to  each  other  and  feel  our  hearts  beat  in  unison. 
To  separate  me  from  Lise  at  such  a  moment  is 
cruel  and  barbarous  !  " 

Mme.  Germath  tried  to  smile.  **  How  you 
exaggerate,  my  dear  I  Strasbourg  runs  no 
danger.  The  war  over,  people  will  become 
normal  again.  Why  can't  you  wait  ?  I  pro- 
mise you  to  keep  a  strict  watch  for  any  chance 
of  a  reconciliation." 
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Andre's  despair  increased.  "  No,  mother, 
do  not  try  to  deceive  me.  You  know  M. 
Ansberque — and  his  pride.  It  is  now  or  never  ! 
Later,  it  will  be  impossible." 

Mme.  Germath  shook  her  head.  "  But,  my 
dear  boy,  the  moment  is  most  inauspicious. 
Ansberque  (who  has  fine  qualities,  and  is  such 
an  old  friend,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to 
be  unfair  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  outrageous 
conduct)  will  be  obdurate  in  proportion  as  he 
is  wrong.  Self-love  never  pardons.  His  has 
been  dreadfully  humiliated.  All  your  father's 
predictions  have  been  verified.  God  grant 
that  they  are  not  verified  still  further  !  Ans- 
berque has  in  vain  paraded  his  influence  with 
the  prefect,  has  constantly  shown  himself  in 
his  uniform,  and  been  busy  everywhere — and 
now  he  is  stricken  to  the  heart  !  Be  sure,  he 
bears  us  no  good  will  for  being  such  good 
prophets  1 '' 

Andr6  bowed  his  head.  He  knew  how 
bitterly  his  father  had  felt  his  inability  to  prove 
his  zeal  for  the  defence  of  Strasbourg.  Suspect- 
ing him  of  liberalism,  the  authorities  had  not 
allowed  him  to  enrol  himself  in  the  National 
Guard  :  he  fancied  Ansberque  in  this  wreaked 
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a  secret  revenge  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  entirely 
the  prefect  who  influenced  General  Uhrich — 
a  brave  soldier,  recalled  from  retirement,  a 
stranger  to  the  town,  and  having  little  faith  in 
the  zeal  of  civilians  so  recently  armed.  More 
than  nine  thousand  men  were  thus  rejected, 
their  strength  wasted,  and  their  enthusiasm 
spurned. 

"Mother,"  Andri  repeated  with  urgent 
entreaty,  "  do  be  kind  !  do  !  Go  and  see 
Mme.  Ansberque  ;  you  will  succeed  in  touching 
her ;  she  will  anyhow  tell  you  something. 
I  shall  know  if  Lise  still  loves  me.  Mon  Dieu  / 
if  I  doubted  it,  if  I  thought  ...  I  cannot 
be  a  soldier  " — he  looked  in  deep  distress  at 
his  lame  leg,  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  other — 
"  but  I  should  know  how  to  find  the  place 
where  a  bullet  .  .  ." 

**  Oh,  ungrateful  boy  and  wicked  son  !  " 
cried  Mme.  Germath,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"  You  do  not  mind  breaking  my  heart  by 
saying  such  things  !  That  you  may  not  suffer 
I  am  to  act  treacherously  to  your  father  and 
make  overtures  which  will  very  likely  be  met 
with  insult  and  humiliate  us  all — so  that  you 
cannot  say,  I  have  not  done  my  best !  ** 
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« Very  well  then,  wife,  do  it  1 "  said  M. 
Germath,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door.  He 
had  heard  the  last  sentence.  "  Don't  think 
I  blame  you.  Selfish  considerations  are 
contemptible  at  such  a  time,  and,  God  is  my 
witness,  if  Ansberque  will  shake  hands  with  me, 
I  will  respond,  with  all  my  heart.  Because  we 
two  old  fools  have  our  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  there  is  no  reason  that  our  children 
should  suffer.  Kiss  your  mother,  Andr6,  and 
thank  her.  Love  is  such  a  noble  passion  that 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  to  be  happy  ; 
but  do  not  forget,  my  boy,  there  is  another 
feeling  which  should  animate  you — the  love 
of  your  country.  We  never,"  said  Germath 
in  a  heart-stirring  voice,  '*  we  never  make 
enough  of  patriotism.  It  alone  can  save  us 
in  such  calamities  as  these."  And,  while  Mme. 
Germath  put  on  her  hat  and  looked  for  her 
gloves  and  mantle,  he  told  them  of  his 
anxieties. 

What  a  disgrace  it  was  that,  in  the  panic  of 
the  first  day,  some  poor  timid  things  had 
actually  heard  the  Germans  placing  their  guns 
and  driving  in  piles,  that  Humblot,  StoumpflF 
— and,   alas  I    others   too — had    discussed   the 
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advisability  of  giving  themselves  up  !  Germath 
did  not  even  allude  to  his  own  personal  fortune, 
his  interests  involved  in  the  factory  of 
Schiltlgheim,  now  occupied,  as  was  that  village, 
by  the  enemy.  Public  affairs  alone  troubled 
him.  What  was  the  significance  of  those 
placards  coloured  with  Uhrich*s  political  bias  ? 
of  threats  to  a  peaceful  population  ?  How 
far  better  would  it  have  been  to  hurry  on  the 
preparations  for  resistance  !  So  far,  the  alleys 
of  plane  and  walnut  trees,  which  formed 
promenades  round  the  town,  had  hardly  begun 
to  be  cut  down,  or  the  villas  there  to  be  razed. 

A  general,  disguised  as  a  workman,  had 
boldly  rushed  into  the  place — Barral,  he  whom 
Bosquet  called  "  the  first  gunner  of  France  "  : 
he  was  to  command  the  artillery — a  heavy  task. 
An  officer  of  high  position  had  told  Germath 
that  the  fortress  and  its  defences  left  much  to 
be  desired  ;  that  there  were  hardly  any  case- 
mates and  no  armoured  shelters ;  that  the 
great  powder-magazine  was  not  even  covered 
with  earth,  and  the  ramparts  had  not  their 
proper  defences.  There  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  some 
very  much  out  of  date,  many  not  mounted. 
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The  number  of  soldiers  was  painfully  small : 
some  detachments  of  regiments  of  the  line, 
of  the  Chasseurs,  of  the  artillery,  of  the  87th 
regiment  of  the  line  ;  a  few  engineers  ;  some 
sailors  ;  some  frontier  guards  ;  finally,  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  of  infantry  reformed 
after  the  wreck  of  Froeschwiller  ;  the  militia 
hardly  trained — in  all,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  men. 

How  right  Wohlfart  had  been  the  other  day  ! 
Failing  Kehl,  could  not  Schiltigheim  have  been 
occupied,  and  thus  the  investment  hindered  ? 
Instead  of  which,  the  town  was  so  closely 
pressed  that  small  reconnoitring  parties  had 
already  run  against  the  Badenese  outposts. 
The  telegraphic  observatory,  installed  on  the 
top  of  the  cathedral,  announced  that  the 
enemy's  ring  was  contracting.  Everywhere  the 
Badenese  were  felling  trees,  digging  trenches, 
barricading  villages ;  while  they  were  also 
establishing  themselves  on  the  heights  of 
Hausbergen,  gaining  ground  on  the  left 
towards  Robertsau,  and  on  the  right  towards 
lllkirch  and  Rheinau.  They  were  drawing  near 
the  advance-works ;  the  dull  thunder  of  the 
guns  rolled  on. 
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But  Atidr6  only  half  heard  his  father.  His 
thoughts  were  following  his  mother,  picturing 
the  Ansberques'  salon  with  its  furniture  up- 
holstered in  Utrecht  velvet,  its  tapestry  curtains, 
the  corner  where  Lise  and  he  used  to  sit,  in  the 
shelter  of  a  great  carved  press,  near  the  piano. 
He  saw  Lise,  with  her  soft  little  dreaming  face, 
her  clear  eyes,  the  light  that  shone  in  them 
when  some  emotion  moved  her,  the  colour  of 
her  cheeks,  as  delicately  pink  as  a  flower,  the 
escaping  curls  of  her  silky  hair,  her  slight 
figure,  her  innocent  charm  and  her  young 
grace. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Alone  In  his  room,  he  could  not  sleep ; 
instead,  he  paced  up  and  down,  his  shadow 
falling  in  strange  shapes  on  the  wall,  in  the  dim 
candle-light.  He  could  not  believe  it  !  It 
was  night — darkness  on  the  town,  darkness  in 
his  own  heart.  Lise  would  never  be  his 
fiande  !  Lise  would  never  be  his  wife  !  The 
Ansberques  had  dismissed  his  mother  curtly 
and  coldly.  She  had  vainly  urged  patience  and 
courage  on  Andre ;  he  felt  nothing  but  an 
overwhelming  grief,  fanned  by  gusts  of  helpless 
rage.     By  what  right  did  such  people  dispose 
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of  their  daughter  ?  Was  Lise  their  goods  and 
chattel  ?  Must  he  wait  till  she  was  of  age,  free, 
mistress  of  herself?  But  such  a  long  post- 
ponement of  his  wishes — so  many  weary 
months  that  he  dared  not  count  them — seemed 
an  eternity  to  the  vehemence  of  his  despair. 

He  almost  doubted  his  mother  :  had  she 
really  pleaded  his  cause  properly  ?  Supposing 
he  went  himself,  and  braved  Ansberque*s 
haughtiness  and  Mme.  Ansberque*s  scorn? 
No,  they  would  simply  turn  him  out.  One 
thing  at  once  consoled  and  pained  him — that 
Lise  also  grieved.  Mme.  Germath  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  :  she  was  pale  and  her  eyes 
were  red.  "  Then  she  still  loves  me,'*  Andre 
said  to  himself;  and  this  conviction,  far  from 
calming  him,  revived  his  misery.  Love,  grief, 
and  revolt  struggled  together  in  his  soul. 

He  saw  and  heard,  as  if  he  had  been  present, 
that  scene  with  the  Ansberques :  the  surly 
pride  of  the  father,  the  studied  coldness  of  the 
mother. 

Without  a  thought  of  the  long  affection 
which  had  united  them,  Ansberque  had  de- 
clared that  their  projects  could  never  be 
realised  ;    too   many    differences    divided    the 
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parents  fo  permit  of  a  union  between  the 
children. 

**  You  take  back  your  word  then  ? "  Mme. 
Germath  had  asked. 

And  Ansberque  replied,  "  Yes." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  will  not  make  them 
miserable  ? " 

"  My  daughter,"  he  answered,  drawing  him- 
self up  stiffly,  his  neck  rigid  in  its  high  white 
collar,  "  is  not  entitled  to  express  her  wishes 
for  another  three  years." 

"  Why  make  an  absolute  breach  ? "  Mme. 
Germath  entreated.  "  Without  any  promises 
as  to  the  future,  let  Andr6  see  Lise  sometimes 
— don*t  drive  him  to  despair.  You  were 
really  fond  of  my  poor  boy  ! " 

"I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  dangers  to 
which  dissimilarity  of  ideas  and  feelings 
leads  :  in  marriage,  minds  should  be  closely 
attuned." 

"Not  minds — hearts,"  corrected  Mme, 
Germath, 

"  No.     Love  passes  ;  character  remains." 

"  But  these  children  are  made  for  each  other, 
Ansberque  1  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 
And  turning  to  her  friend,  greatly  moved  but 
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trying  to  keep  calm,  she  added,  "  Nathalie,  for 
the  sake  of  our  old  friendship " 

"  Don't  mention  the  word  !  '*  Ansberque 
interrupted.     "  Your  husband  himself " 

"We  will  leave  his  name  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion," Mme.  Germath  retorted  with  proud 
dignity.  "  Our  only  concern  is  with  Andre. 
For  the  last  time,  I  implore  you  not  to  take  an 
irrevocable  decision." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
made  up  my  mind  ;  your  son  shall  never  again 
set  foot  in  my  house." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  live  to  rue  your  harsh- 
ness!" 

"  It  is  foresight ;  had  you  known  me  better 
you  would  have  spared  yourself  the  pain  of  this 
interview." 

"I  do  not  regret  it.  It  has  taught  me  to 
see  you  as  you  are.  You  will  sacrifice  your 
daughter  and  my  son  to  your  pride.  I  pity 
you  ! "  And,  holding  her  head  high,  con- 
trolling her  feelings,  Mme.  Germath  had 
withdrawn. 

"Poor  mother!"  thought  Andre,  with  an 
impulse  of  gratitude,  and  of  regret  at  having 
exposed  her  to  such  a  scene. 
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He  leant  his  burning  forehead  on  the  window- 
pane  ;  all  the  painful  impressions  of  the  day  re- 
turned to  him — passed  before  him  in  a  series  of 
pictures,  beginning  with  the  melancholy  dejeuner 
with  its  brief  conversations  and  long  silences. 
Directly  after  the  coffee  he  had  got  up  and  had 
roamed  about  the  town,  in  the  heat  and  dust, 
among  the  crowds  of  people  in  their  fete-day 
clothes.  He  had  wandered  miserably  from  the 
plane-trees  of  the  Broglie  to  the  Cathedral 
Square,  from  the  Grande  Rue  to  the  Quais  de 
rill,  in  the  absurd  hope  that  Lise  might  sud- 
denly appear.  He  had  prowled  round  their 
house,  stared  at  the  garden  wall,  and  presently 
seen  one  of  the  servants  go  by  with  Mum,  the 
poodle.  Wild  ideas  occurred  to  him — to  write 
to  Lise,  put  the  letter  under  Mum's  collar  and 
bribe  the  maid.  He  had  felt  an  almost  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  ring  at  the  door  bell  and  rush 
down  the  passage  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  Lise 
would  know  and  run  to  meet  him  ;  one 
romantic  plan  succeeded  another  in  his  brain, 
for,  wholly  ignorant  of  love,  he  was  facing  the 
problems  of  life  for  the  first  time. 

As  he  was  returning  to  the  house,  he  ran 
against  Charles,  who  skipped  up  to  him  joyfully, 
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flourishing  a  little   red   violin   his   uncle    had 
bought  for  him. 

"  My  nephew  Heinrich,"  he  said  (he  was 
always  intensely  proud  to  be  able  to  talk  of 
"  my  nephew  "),  "  has  not  half  such  a  nice  one 
as  this.  I  shall  give  Noemi  a  concert.  We 
went  and  fetched  Noemi,  and  she  had  cakes 
with  us  at  the  pdlisserie,''  And  Charles,  scrap- 
ing on  the  violin,  had  extracted  from  it  discords 
so  shrill  and  raucous  that  Andre  had  fled. 
•  ••••• 

What  was  Lise  doing  at  this  night  hour  ? 
Was  she  asleep  ?     Or,  thinking,  as  he  was  ? 

The  silence  of  the  house  increased  his  wake- 
fulness, and  he  felt  himself  strangely  solitary. 

Suddenly  a  loud  report  shook  the  windows, 
there  was  a  sharp  whistling  in  the  air,  and  then 
a  distant  explosion.  He  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  Another  whistling,  and  another  .  .  . 
then  he  understood. 

His  father's  presentiments  were  but  too  well 
justified.     The  bombardment  was  beginning  ! 

His  heart  beating,  he  opened  the  window. 
The  thunder  of  the  cannon,  startling  the  pror 
found  silence,  filled  him  with  anguish.  What 
he  felt  was  less  fear  than  an  inexpressible  and  a 
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torturing  anxiety  ;  a  heavy  weight,  which  at 
each  report  seemed  to  fall  back  on  his  heart. 
The  town  was  wrapped  in  a  deep  calm — it  lay 
like  a  great  sea  of  shadows,  with  the  waves  dark 
and  motionless.  The  gas  having  been  turned 
off  since  the  previous  day  as  a  precaution,  Stras- 
bourg had  gone  back  to  black  nights  in  which 
the  houses,  with  their  great  roofs  and  overhang- 
ing timbers,  looked  a  thousand  years  old. 
Violent  reports  came  from  the  ramparts  ;  the 
town  was  replying. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
Uncle  Anselme,  holding  his  candle  in  his  hand. 
He  had  slipped  on  trousers  and  braces,  and  had 
a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  head. 

"  Whatever  can  that  be,  Andr6  ?  " 

*' Fireworks  for  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
uncle !  Only,  it  is  the  Prussians  who  are 
giving  us  the  display  !  "  Stretching  out  his 
arm,  he  showed  the  void  shot  with  lightnings. 
High  above  the  neighbouring  houses  the 
Cathedral  flung  to  heaven  its  octagonal  tower  ; 
and  the  pyramid  of  its  fretwork  spire,  rising 
above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  stood  clear 
against  the  sky. 

"  Never  I  '*  said  Anselme,  whose  honest  face 
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expressed  boundless  incredulity.  "  It's  im- 
possible !  " 

But  there  were  steps  on  the  staircase  :  cries 
for  help  from  one  landing  to  another.  Andr^, 
going  down  to  the  first  floor,  found  his  father 
and  mother  both  risen.  M.  Germath  was  pale 
with  indignation.  The  terrified  servants  crept 
to  and  fro  like  ghosts.  The  old  Strasbourger's 
sense  of  right  was  outraged,  and,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  he  could  but  think  of  his  absent 
daughter  and  grandson,  and  of  his  son-in-law, 
Ludwig  HafFner.  He  was  with  his  regiment. 
From  the  neighbouring  heights  he  was  taking 
part  in  that  infamous  and  sacrilegious  bombard- 
ment. Of  what  was  he  thinking  ?  Of  what 
was  Edel  thinking  ?  It  was  impossible  they 
should  approve  of  this  war  between  relatives  ; 
of  the  heart-rending  brutality  of  those  shells 
dropped  into  a  peaceful  city — into  Strasbourg, 
the  Alsatian,  the  kinswoman,  the  ally,  the  sister 
of  the  German  towns. 

His  wife's  face  betrayed  a  suflTering  no  less 
deep.  As  for  Andre,  his  thoughts  were  with 
the  Ansberques — in  Lise's  little  room  where  she 
also  must  be  on  foot  and  listening.  He  longed 
to  protect  her,  take  her  away,  tear  her  from  the 
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peril  of  death ;  win  her,  or  die  with  her. 
Charles,  from  his  bed,  remembering  former 
fifteenths  of  August,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  fireworks. 

In  the  various  windows  lights  began  to 
appear  :  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  confused 
murmuring.  Awakened  Strasbourg  counted  one 
and  twenty  rounds — the  derisive  salute  for  the 
Emperor's  birthday. 

"  Oh/*  cried  Charles,  perched  on  a  chair  in 
his  night-shirt,  "  what  a  lovely  Bengal  light  !  " 

Below,  near  the  Porte  de  Saverne,  the  red 
flame  of  a  house  on  fire  rose  higher  every 
moment. 

Uncle  Anselme,  shaking  his  head,  kept  on 
saying,  "  Good  God  !    It*s  impossible  !  " 

Through  the  half-opened  door  of  the 
HafFners'  room,  where  the  wounded  captain 
slept,  there  entered  a  ray  of  light.  The  old 
officer,  who  heard  all,  cried  out,  "  This  is  only 
the  beginning.    There  is  much  more  to  come  !  '* 


CHAPTER    IV 

The  top  floor  of  the  house,  which  Uncle 
Anselme  occupied,  consisted  of  one  large,  lofty 
room  lit  by  dormer  windows,  and  of  one 
bedroom. 

In  the  latter  were  his  bed,  a  cupboard,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers  ;  just  what  would  be  required 
by  a  poor  student.  This  simplicity  not  only 
pleased  him,  but  had  become  essential  to  him  : 
he  confined  his  tastes  for  art  and  luxury  to  his 
museum.  For  the  big  room,  crowded  with 
valuable  furniture,  was  quite  a  museum. 
Everything  there  bespoke  the  eccentric  old 
bachelor  and  the  zealous  collector  :  he  reached 
the  heights  of  bliss  when,  seated  in  a  big  old- 
English  armchair,  smoking  a  long  china  pipe, 
he  contemplated  his  riches  through  his  half- 
closed  eyes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  tapestries  from 
Flanders  whereon  monkeys  fantastically  dis- 
ported    themselves,     spurring    Arab     horses, 
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chasing  bathing  nymphs  under  the  willows,  or 
banqueting — dressed  In  brocade — round  a  table 
groaning  with  good  things.  Then  there  was 
a  fine  Louis  XV.  bureau  In  rosewood,  with 
wrought  bronzes — a  unique  specimen ;  an 
Italian  cabinet  of  ebony  and  Ivory,  with  carving 
like  lace-work  ;  and,  near  by,  some  Spanlsh- 
Mauresque  pottery  shot  with  fiery  lights  ;  big 
and  little  Chinese  vases  ;  bronzes  ;  silks  from 
Japan  ;  arms,  as  heavy  as  that  double-handed 
sword  which  Charles  could  not  lift,  and  as  light 
as  those  stilettos  from  Damascus,  which  had 
pricked  their  wasp-stings  through  buff  leather 
doublets  as  through  steel  armour.  Quite 
admirable  was  a  piece  of  furniture  from 
Beauvais,  of  gilded  wood,  painted.  In  a  mar- 
vellous richness  of  colouring,  with  fruits, 
flowers,  and  birds.  Medals,  precious  stones, 
enamels,  and  little  Dresden  china  figures  dis- 
played in  glass  cases  their  reliefs,  their  sparkle, 
their  delicate  mosaic,  or  their  graceful  outlines. 
The  heads  of  saints  or  warriors  emerged 
from  the  blackened  canvases  of  old  pictures  ;  a 
fine  primitive  triptych  portrayed  three  scenes — 
the  Nativity,  the  miracle  of  Lazarus,  and  Christ 
on  the  Cross  between  the  two  thieves. 
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There  were  also  miniatures  and  a  Bohemian 
glass  bowl,  and,  what  Charles  prized  more  than 
anything,  grotesque  little  ivory  figures  in 
attitudes  so  comically  natural  they  seemed  to 
be  alive. 

Seated  on  a  little  stool  at  the  foot  of  his 
uncle's  armchair,  he  would  listen  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  the  history  of  the  thirteen 
bells  of  the  Cathedral  :  the  big  bell  which  was 
six  feet  across  and  required  six  men  to  set  it 
going  (during  the  Revolution,  when  they  were 
taking  such  things  to  melt  them  into  metal,  it 
was  so  heavy  they  had  not  been  able  to  get 
it  down)  ;  the  bell  of  the  Gates,  which  the 
watchmen  rang  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one 
hour  before  the  gates  of  the  town  were  opened 
or  shut ;  the  "  silver "  bell,  of  which  the 
"  amneistre-regent "  had  the  key,  and  which 
was  only  rung  on  an  alarm  of  treason,  at  the 
great  fair,  and  at  the  arrival  or  the  coronation 
of  kings. 

Charles  demanded  the  story  of  the  knight 
who  wagered  he  would  run  round  the  gallery 
of  the  tower  three  times,  and  who  fell  into  the 
abyss,  followed  immediately  by  his  faithful  dog  ; 
then  the  story  of  the  woman  who  threw  herself 
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over,  and  whose  shoe  remained  caught  on  one 
of  the  turrets — perfectly  true  stories  im- 
mortalised by  a  stone  dog  and  a  stone  shoe 
which  Charles  had  seen. 

He  Insisted  on  other  narratives  :  that  of  the 
"  brazier,*'  by  which  the  watchmen  on  the  top 
of  the  Cathedral  signalled  an  outbreak  of  fire  ; 
the  great  metal  horn  which  they  used  to  blow 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  at  midnight 
to  tell  the  Jews  to  leave  the  town  (this  famous 
horn  was  preserved  at  the  Library,  where 
Charles  had  admired  it).  There  were  all  sorts 
of  extraordinary  things  at  that  Library  :  terri- 
fying instruments  of  torture  ;  the  enormous 
red  Cap  of  Liberty  with  which  the  Revolution 
had  adorned  the  Cathedral  spire ;  and,  above 
all,  the  famous  bronze  vessel  which  the  men  of 
Zurich  brought  to  Strasbourg  in  1576,  when 
they  came  there  to  celebrate  the  shooting 
matches.  Their  journey  was  so  quick  that  this 
vessel,  which  they  brought  along  with  them  full 
of  hot  rice-pudding  and  surrounded  with  hot 
sand,  arrived,  piping  hot,  at  Strasbourg,  and  **  all 
the  rice  was  eaten  in  the  tent  of  the  Masons, 
at  the  Mayor's  table." 

"  All  the   pudding — why,  that's   something 
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frightful !  a  vessel  weighing  four  hundred 
pounds  !  what  a  good  opportunity  for  indiges- 
tion, eh,  Charles  ? " 

The  child  knew  every  legend  of  Stras- 
bourg. Sometimes,  to  think  of  the  bloody 
days  of  '93,  the  Terror,  and  the  death  tribunal 
whereon  sat  Taffin  and  Schneider — ex-priests — 
frightened  him.  Sometimes,  all  by  himself,  he 
laughed  at  the  story  of  King  Sigismund,  who, 
whenever  he  came  to  the  Castle  of  Luxhof, 
only  allowed  six  pfennig  (two  sous)  to  each 
person  for  his  food  :  a  sort  of  King  Dagobert, 
who  was  such  a  good-natured  king  that  one 
morning  the  Strasbourg  ladies  drew  him  from 
his  bed  and  made  him  dance  through  the 
streets,  until,  noticing  he  had  bare  feet,  they 
went  into  a  shoemaker's  and  bought  him  a 
pair  of  rough  shoes,  which  pleased  him  so 
much  that,  on  taking  leave  of  the  ladies,  he 
gave  them  each  a  ring. 

How  very  often  Charles  had  insisted  on 
being  taken  to  the  old  Chapel  of  the  Temple 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  were  to  be  seen  two 
mummies  in  glass  cases,  much  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  sarcophagus  of  Mardchal  Saxe, 
with   its    symbolic   figures !      In   one   of   the 
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coffins  there  was  a  gentleman  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  canvas,  with  stockings  of  flax,  square  shoes, 
a  cap  of  cloth  of  silver,  a  pleated  ruff,  and 
gloves  :  in  another,  a  lady,  crowned  with 
flowers,  in  a  blue-green  silk  dress,  pearl  brace- 
lets on  her  arms,  and  holding  a  laurel-wreath, 
whereon  sparkled  a  ruby.  Both  had  waxy  faces 
which  shone  as  if  they  had  been  varnished, 
and  their  stillness  was  grotesque  and  terrible. 
Charles  always  thought  of  the  dead  thus — 
presented  as  a  show  to  the  living,  condemned 
to  see  them  walking  past,  and  unable  to  join 
them.  How  bored  she  must  be,  that  young 
girl  with  the  hollow  cheek-bones  and  the 
pinched  nose  ! 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  such  relics  and 
souvenirs.  Uncle  Anselme  and  Charles — the 
one  almost  as  much  a  child  as  the  other — 
groping  in  the  dust  of  the  past,  escaped  the 
sinister  realities  of  the  present. 

"  May  1  come  in  ? "  said  a  voice,  and  Cousin 
Stoumpff^  appeared  with  his  weasel  face. 

He  was  followed  by  Humblot,  who  had 
grown  so  thin  and  pale  in  the  last  ten  days 
that  even  the  enormous  moustaches  were  no 
longer  awe-inspiring. 
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'*  Great  news  !  "  cried  StoumpiF.  "  The  siege 
is  going  to  be  raised ! "  A  motion  of  his 
hands  indicated  a  prompt  departure.  "  For 
three  days  Bazaine's  army  has  fought  grandly  : 
the  Germans  are  in  full  retreat ! " 

"It's  a  certainty ! "  repeated  Humblot,  greatly 
excited,  "A dead  certainty!  We  have  it  from 
the  prefecture y 

He  stopped,  seeing  the  wide-opened  eyes  of 
Uncle  Anselme  fixed  on  StoumpfF,  who  had 
one  side  of  his  face  perfectly  black  and  blue, 
and  a  black  eye. 

"Goodness  gracious,  StoumpfF!  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing — nothing  !  an  accident,"  re- 
plied StoumpiF  uncomfortably. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  stood  so  long  on  the 
Pont  du  Corbeau  gazing  intently  at  the  flowing 
111  that  he  had  been  taken  for  a  spy  ;  a  crowd 
had  gathered  and  beset  him,  and  he  had  been 
dragged  by  his  hair  to  the  police-station — the 
Strasbourgers,  since  Froeschwiller,  having  spies 
on  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prefect 
had  threatened  with  imprisonment  anyone  who 
merely  got  on  his  roof  to  see  things  better. 

In  point  of  fact,  spies  swarmed  in  the  shape 
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of  old  brewers'  men  and  office  clerks,  who  had 
simply  waited  till  they  were  expelled  the  town 
as  Germans  to  offer  their  services  to  General 
von  Werder,  who  commanded  the  investing 
army  before  Strasbourg — a  little  dry,  bilious- 
looking  man,  subject  to  rages  as  easily  roused 
as  appeased,  merciless  on  principle — one  of 
those  iron  tools  which  Prussian  discipline 
forges,  a  Baron  of  the  old  days  of  murder, 
fire,  and  pillage. 

Those  who  knew  his  reputation  were  agreed 
on  the  significance  of  his  appointment — he  had 
succeeded  old  General  von  Beyer,  gouty,  and, 
it  was  said,  too  humane. 

Not  having  seen  anyone  downstairs  (for 
Mme.  Germath  had  gone  to  prepare  lint  band- 
ages in  a  neighbouring  house,  and  Germath 
was  organising  ambulances),  Pastor  Gottus  and 
Barrister  Wohlfart  were  coming  up.  Those 
above  knew  them  by  their  voices,  and  knew 
they  were  diflTering. 

"  But  I  assure  you,*'  said  the  pastor,  "  some 
peasants  have  brought  back  the  three  guns 
into  the  town  !  I  have  seen  them  myself — 
and  touched  them  ;  ay,  I  myself  have  !  " 

They  were  speaking  of  the  ill-fated  sortie  of 
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the  previous  evening,  when  the  troops  had 
given  way  and  abandoned  three  guns  to  the 
Badenese. 

Charles,  foreseeing  boring  discussions,  slipped 
out  of  the  half-opened  door.  He  thought  that 
very  likely  Ortrude  would  be  kneading  paste 
for  cakes,  and  he  knew  nothing  so  delightful 
as  to  watch  her  first  set  the  waffle  iron  on  the 
fire,  then  put  a  bit  of  paste  on  it  as  big  as  a  nut 
(snap  !  bang !  went  its  little  doors)  ;  and,  after 
waiting,  see  it  reappear ;  open  it,  and  find  a 
beautiful  little  crisp  biscuit  of  a  golden  brown, 
with  little  patterns  all  over  it,  hot  to  the  mouth 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon.  He  ran  up  to 
Gretchen,  who,  without  orders  from  anyone, 
was  carrying  upstairs  a  tray  full  of  tankards  and 
a  jug  filled  with  freshly  drawn  beer,  as  was  the 
custom. 

But  Wohlfart,  shaking  his  bristly  grey  head, 
answered  the  pastor  sharply.  "  No  !  Un- 
fortunately our  guns  are  still  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  though,  suspecting  a  trap,  the 
Badenese  did  not  dare  to  come  and  carry  them 
off  for  half  an  hour.  One  of  the  guns  you 
mistook  for  them  was  never  used  in  the  sortie, 
because  the  pole  of  the  gun  carriage  was  broken, 
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and  the  other  two  were  in  reserve  behind  the 
rampart.  But  the  three  we  have  really  and 
truly  lost  you  never  saw  :  the  S'"''  J  no  dirty  the 
Batailleur^  and  the  Aloes^  cast  at  Strasbourg  and 
rifled  at  Toulouse.  You  see,  I  am  well  in- 
formed !  You  have  been  the  dupe  of  the  pre- 
fect, who  declared  those  guns  had  been  brought 
back  just  to  calm  the  people  !  '*  And  Wohlfart, 
with  his  habitual  set-back  of  his  gown,  eloquently 
branded  the  official  practice  of  lying,  of  which 
the  prefecture  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly. 
Thus,  this  so-called  victory  of  Bazaine  was  a 
myth. 

"  Impossible  !  **  cried  StoumpfF. 

"  Why  !  It  is  positively  confirmed  1 "  said 
Humblot,  going  a  little  further. 

"  1  repeat — has  no  foundation.  They  hood- 
wink us  as  if  we  were  children.  That  sortie  of 
the  day  before  yesterday  was  a  mere  nothing." 

This  time  neither  StoumpfF  nor  Humblot 
protested  ;  there  was  a  silence,  filled  only  with 
the  sound  of  the  beer  which  Anselme  Germath 
was  pouring  into  the  tankards.  The  pastor 
shook  his  great  red  face,  displeased  at  having 
been  taken  in.  The  sortie  had,  in  fact,  been 
pitiable  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  had  been  made  on 
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the  day  after  the  salute,  as  a  retaliation.  A 
small  column,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fi6vet, 
had  gone  out  by  the  bridge  of  Altkirch,  to  the 
south,  towards  Neuhof  and  Neudorf.  It  com- 
prised 800  Infantry,  formed  of  two  battalions 
of  foot-soldiers,  and  200  cavalry,  made  up  of 
stragglers  from  Froeschwiller  ;  ambulance  men 
with  stretchers  followed.  At  the  first  shot  the 
cavalry  turned  back  shouting,  and  threw  them- 
selves among  the  infantry,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
firm  stand  of  some  Zouaves  under  Captain 
Caillard,  broke  up  and  retired  in  disorder. 
Colonel  Fievet  had  been  dangerously  wounded. 
What  1  our  men,  without  striking  a  blow,  lose 
three  guns,  pay  no  heed  to  their  leaders,  fly  ! 
And  General  Uhrich  did  not  punish  !  No 
court-martial  held !  A  dozen  men  at  least 
deserved  to  be  shot  ! 

As  to  that,  everybody  was  agreed^ — over  their 
foaming  beer. 

M.  Humblot  was  handling  a  little  box  of  old 
red  leather  bearing  a  fillet  of  tarnished  gold. 

"  Your  collection,"  he  said,  "  is  very  much 
exposed,  Anselme,  up  here  In  the  attics.  Don't 
you  take  any  precautions  ?  '* 

«  Why  should  I  .?  " 
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**  Well,"  said  Wohlfart,  "  after  the  warning 
of  the  15th  August " 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  interrupted  StoumpfF, 
"  if  I  were  you,  cousin,  I  should  move  all  1  had 
to  the  cellars." 

"  But,"  said  Uncle  Anselme,  naively,  "  don't 
you  think  the  whole  thing  was  a  joke  ?  " 

They  all  protested.  A  joke  I  When  there 
were  dead  and  wounded,  and  more  than  twenty 
houses  struck  !  Pastor  Gottus,  however, 
observed  that  they  were  now  at  the  i8th,  and 
that  for  three  days  nothing  had  happened  ;  he 
declined  to  believe  that  a  civilised  people,  that 
soldiers,  professedly  religious  men,  who  had 
taken  the  field  singing  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott,"  would  bombard,  out  of  sheer 
wantonness,  a  peaceful  city  and  an  innocent 
population.  Nor  did  he  believe  it  was  done  to 
intimidate  or  as  a  jest ;  but  might  not  these 
cannon-balls  have  been  meant  for  the  ramparts 
and  overshot  their  mark  ? 

"  Just  consider ! "  said  he,  rubbing  his 
bulbous  nose  with  his  forefinger,  a  trick  which 
he  used  to  emphasise  his  arguments.  "  Here 
we  have  educated  men,  of  the  higher  culture 
and  the  higher  morality  ;  and  you  believe  they 
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would  repudiate  all  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  education  !  For  what  conceivable  purpose 
should  a  Protestant  people,  renowned  for  its 
liberal  thinking  and  enlightenment,  professing 
to  spread  the  cult  of  Humanity  all  over  the  world, 
thus  dishonour  itself,  bring  down  upon  it  the 
execration  of  mankind,  and  massacre  —  not 
soldiers — but  women  and  young  girls  1  Ger- 
many, which  makes  a  religion  of  respect  for 
woman !  Germany,  with  its  army  full  of 
married  men,  and  of  respectable  Christian  men  ! 
No,  no — a  thousand  times  no  1  " 

"They  aimed  at  the  Cathedral,  however," 
said  Wohlfart.  "  One  of  my  friends  has  made 
an  examination  of  the  extent  of  the  damage." 

"Well,  fortunately,"  Humblot  put  in, 
"before  a  week  is  out  we  shall  be  relieved. 
Felix  Douay  is  coming  down  from  Belfort, 
MacMahon  from  the  Vosges,  and  the  two 
of  them  will  clear  Alsace." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ? "  asked  Wohlfart. 

"  Ansberque,  who  had  it  from  the  prefect." 

"  Of  course,  from  the  prefect^'  said  Wohlfart 
meaningly. 

And  they  could  not  prevent  themselves  from 
laughing,   though    Ansberque's    name    cast   a 
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gloom  on  them.  No  friend  of  the  house 
approved  of  his  conduct,  and  all  thought  that 
StoumpfF— cousin  of  the  Germaths  and  much 
in  their  debt — had  better  have  broken  with 
him. 

"  Well,"  said  Anselme,  raising  his  tankard> 
*'  let  us  drink  to  our  deliverance,  and  that  we 
may  soon  find  ourselves  again  before  a  well- 
spread  table,  enjoying— let  us  say — a  nice  little 
stuffed  sucking-pig  with  a  truffle  in  his  snout, 
or  a  barrel  of  oysters  fringed  with  seaweed  !  " 

"  And  in  the  meantime,''  added  the  pastor, 
"if  the  siege  continues,  let  us  pray  that  our 
Lord  will  give  dally  bread  to  all  the  poor 
people  in  Strasbourg." 

"  Well  said  !  "  commented  Wohlfart,  who, 
however,  himself  much  appreciated  Ostend 
oysters,  and  sucking-pig  roasted  to  a  turn. 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Uncle  Anselme 
reddening,  and  he  buried  his  nose  in  his  tankard. 
But  the  idea  that  the  pastor  was  trying  to 
correct  him  occurred  to  no  one  (least  of  all 
to  the  pastor  himself),  for  all  knew  the  old 
fellow's  kind-heartedness. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  in  the  kitchen  was  open- 
mouthed   with    admiration    at    the    automatic 
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regularity  with  which  Ortrude  worked. 
There  were  such  a  lot  of  little  cakes  !  First, 
the  nut  of  dough  ;  then,  slap  !  bang  !  the 
doors  shut ;  then  opened  again  ;  and  now  the 
nut  had  become  a  cake,  crisp  and  crackling. 
There  was  quite  a  heap  on  the  wicker  tray,  and 
on  one  side,  those  which  had  caught  the  fire  a 
little — the  "  blackamoors  *' — which  were  quite 
as  nice  as  the  others. 

But  Ortrude,  pausing  in  her  work,  chose  the 
least  burnt,  put  them  in  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
and  tied  them  up  in  a  parcel,  as  she  never 
forgot  to  do. 

"  Here,  Hannah,  take  these  to  No^mi  at 
the  same  time  as  you  take  that  bottle  of 
medicine  which  Madame  bought  ;  and  don't 
forget  to  bring  me  the  coffee  and  sugar." 

Hannah  was  getting  ready,  and  Charles'  eyes 
brightened  with  pleasure  and  eagerness. 

"  Take  me,  Hannah  !  " 

She  agreed,  and  Charles  trotted  at  her  side 
down  the  street.  He  loved  going  to  see 
No6mi  at  her  school  with  the  Sisters  in  the  rue 
de  TArc-en-Ciel.  Sister  Basilice  always  looked 
at  him  sadly  because  he  was  a  little  Protestant, 
and  with  a  sigh,  because  he  was  such  a  dear 
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little  boy,  offered  him  a  peppermint.  He 
always  felt  when  he  went  to  see  No6mi  as  if  he 
were  her  protector  ;  she  looked  such  a  sad 
little  thing  in  her  dark  school  frock  and  her 
hideous  little  cap  ;  and  he  was  free,  while  she 
was  shut  in  behind  the  convent  doors.  Well, 
anyhow,  she  should  have  a  lovely  parcel  of 
cakes  !  As  to  the  medicine  sent  by  his  mother, 
Charles  liked  neither  its  taste  nor  its  smell,  and 
thought  it  was  very  like  boot-blacking  and 
water. 

He  looked  round  with  satisfaction  at  the 
liveliness  of  the  streets ;  the  great  buckets 
standing  outside  the  houses  in  case  of  fire ; 
many  of  the  shutters  fastened  back  behind  their 
canvas  coverings.  But  why  did  all  this,  which 
he  found  so  entertaining,  make  Hannah  so 
melancholy  ?  She  and  Gretchen  were  two 
extremes.  Gretchen,  who  was  fair,  lively, 
cheerful,  and  always  singing,  came  into  his 
little  room  in  the  mornings  like  fine  weather, 
with  her  hair  and  complexion  both  bright  as 
the  dawn  ;  while  Hannah,  dark-haired  and 
gently  serious,  told  him  stories,  tucked  him  up 
in  his  bed  in  the  evening,  and  when  she  went 
away,  the  lamp  she  carried  off,  leaving  darkness 
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behind  her,  made  an  aureole  of  half  light 
round  her  departing  figure.  She  seemed  very 
sad  to-day.  Taking  courage,  he  asked  her 
why  ? 

She  looked  at  him,  astonished.  "That  is 
one  of  the  things  you  cannot  understand,  little 
Charles." 

Yes,  he  could  understand  ! 

She  said  very  simply,  "  It  is  because  Wilhelm, 
vcvy  Jiandy  is  with  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting 
against  Strasbourg — with  M,  HaflFner,  you 
know.'' 

Yes,  Charles  knew.  He  could  see  Wilhelm, 
the  lieutenant's  orderly, a  big  fine  man,  who  went 
everywhere  with  his  master.  What  an  appetite 
he  had  !  He  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread 
in  his  basin  of  coffee  and  milk,  and  all  the  time 
talked  nothing  but  sentiment,  with  his  hand  on 
his  heart.  But  what  could  it  matter  to  Hannah 
that  Wilhelm  fought  against  Strasbourg  ?  For 
the  words  war,  bombardment,  death  (in  spite 
of  the  terrible  sight  of  the  wounded  at  the 
station)  meant  nothing  definite  or  serious  to 
Charles.  He  did  not  even  pay  attention  to  the 
echo  of  the  guns.  Fight  .•*  He  had  fought 
once   with    Heinrich,   and    they  had  bumped 
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their  heads  together  arid  scratched  each  other. 
His  brother-in-law,  the  lieutenant,  had  been 
greatly  amused. 

But  here  was  the  convent  school,  Sister 
Basillce,  and  No6mi.  The  Sister,  who  always 
glided  in  with  her  hands  in  her  big  sleeves, 
looked  at  him  with  that  air  of  saying,  "  A  little 
Protestant  !  What  a  pity  !  But  such  a  dear 
boy  !  *'  And  she  vanished,  no  doubt  to  find 
the  peppermints.  Noemi  had  thrown  her  arms 
round  Charles*  neck. 

"  Look  here,**  said  he  majestically,  "  here  are 
some  cakes  from  me,  and  some  medicine  from 
mamma.** 

She  did  not  seem  so  delighted  as  Charles  had 
expected.  She  had  a  sad  little  face  and  manner  : 
perhaps  was  thinking  how  lucky  Charles  was  to 
have  father,  mother,  uncle,  brother,  servants — a 
whole  family  to  spoil  him — while  she  was  alone 
in  the  world  ;  and  school  was  so  very  dull  ! 
Wasn't  she  going  to  undo  the  parcel  ?  Charles 
quite  expected  she  would  immediately  try  the 
cakes,  and  even  offer  one  to  him. 

But  Sister  Basilice  came  back,  without 
peppermints.  She  too  was  preoccupied.  Odd, 
how  everybody  was  ! 
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"Good-bye,  No6mi." 

The  little  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed 
him  warmly.  Directly  the  door  was  shut, 
Charles  reminded  Hannah  of  Ortrude*s  com- 
mission, to  buy  sugar  and  coffee.  He  was 
already  picturing  the  grocer's  shop  to  himself: 
the  Strasbourg  pies,  the  loaf  sugar  in  blue 
paper — just  the  shape  of  a  shell,  it  seemed — a 
fine  tub  of  red  herrings,  a  smaller  one  of 
prunes,  and  the  red  and  yellow  sugared  almonds. 
But,  directly  she  got  inside,  Hannah  exclaimed 
loudly  at  the  price  of  things. 

"  Every  one  is  getting  in  their  provisions  in 
advance  :  no  one  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen,"  said  M.  Hagrem,  the  grocer. 

That  night,  in  their  room,  M.  and  Mme. 
Germath  took  counsel  together. 

M.  Germath  spoke  of  his  personal  fears  and 
anxieties.  A  large  part  of  his  fortune,  sunk  in 
his  cloth  works,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
limited  liability  company,  would  produce 
nothing  for  a  long  time.  The  machinery  was 
idle,  the  work-people  thrown  on  the  streets  ; 
a  few  only,  of  whom  one  was  a  foreman,  had 
been  able  to  reach  Strasbourg.     He  had  no  news 
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whatever  of  his  former  partner,  at  present  the 
manager  :  he  was  believed  to  be  in  Paris.  The 
Germans  were  entrenched  and  barricaded  in 
Schiltigheim.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  previous 
day  had  confirmed  this  fact,  under  fire. 
Houses  had  already  been  burnt,  and  the 
factory's  turn  seemed  certain  to  come.  Germath 
had  funds  in  reserve  at  his  banker's  in  Stras- 
bourg, but  many  people  would  be  totally 
ruined.  All  those  breweries  and  making- 
houses,  all  the  factories  without  the  walls  were 
destined  either  to  be  requisitioned  by  the  enemy, 
or  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  under  fire. 

As  for  Mme.  Germath,  she  was  worrying 
herself  about  Andre.  He  neither  spoke  nor 
ate.  She  had  heard  from  Louisa  StoumpfF, 
whom  she  had  met,  that  the  poor  boy  was 
always  prowling  about  the  Ansberques'  house  : 
Heaven  grant  that  did  not  end  badly  !  She 
knew  that,  under  the  uncommon  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  there  was  a  profound  strength 
of  feeling.  Had  he  not,  lame  as  he  was,  talked 
of  joining  the  Free  Company  organised  by 
Professor  Li^s-Bodard  ? 

"No,"  said  Germath,  "he  will  not  join  it. 
I  shall  object  to  that." 
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Mme.  Germath  understood  what  was  in  her 
husband's  mind.  It  was  enough  that  this 
unrighteous  war  should  be  waged  ;  enough  to 
submit  to  it  courageously,  without  turning  it 
to  fratricide.  Andr6  could  never  fire  a  shot 
which  might  not  kill  his  brother-in-law,  and 
himself  would  risk  death  from  a  bullet  dis- 
charged by  HafFner's  men.  This  was  mon- 
strous ;  reason  rebelled  against  it.  Germath 
could  not  hate  Haffner  simply  because  he  was 
a  German  and  their  enemy — HafFner,  who  was 
as  respectful  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own 
son — HafFner,  who  made  Edel  so  happy — and 
their  dear  little  Heinrich,  with  his  curly  hair  ! 
When  he  thought  of  all  this,  an  iron  girdle 
seemed  to  tighten  about  him,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  fastened  in  a  vice.  "It  is  enough  to 
send  one  mad  !  " 

They  started  up  suddenly,  a  terrible  fear  at 
their  hearts.  They  recognised  the  whistling, 
the  ominous  crash  of  the  former  evening.  A 
shell  had  fallen  not  far  off.  Jumping  out  of 
bed,  and  pulling  a  few  clothes  on,  Germath  ran 
to  the  window  and  opened  it,  shuddering  at 
each  explosion. 

"  No  doubt  this  time  !     Gottus  will  not  be 
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able  to  say  it  is  a  mistake  !  Another  !  another  1 
A  fire — in  the  Faubourg  National !  Brutes  ! 
brutes  !  Let  me  alone,  my  dear,  I  must  go 
out  at  once.  Where  shall  we  all  be  if  we  don't 
help  each  other  now  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight ! 
Are  they  going  to  burn  the  whole  quarter  ?  *' 

"  Tm  coming  with  you,"  cried  Andr^,  who 
had  overheard,  from  his  window  just  above. 

But  they  had  gone  only  a  little  way  when 
the  bombardment  ceased.  They  went  on,  how- 
ever, to  the  square  of  Saint-Pierre-le-Vieux. 
On  the  further  side  of  the  canal  by  the  barri- 
cades a  sinister  light  reddened  the  sky.  A 
hay-loft,  houses,  and  a  farm  were  in  flames  ; 
dark  forms  could  be  seen  gesticulating  in  the 
distance,  and  the  agonised  cries  of  burning 
pigs  and  a  sickening  smell  were  borne  on  the 
breeze. 

Germath  and  Andre  spent  the  night  in  help- 
ing the  wretched  people  to  move  their  furni- 
ture, and  in  getting  the  injured  taken  away  on 
stretchers.  The  next  morning,  returning  to 
their  own  quarter  of  the  town,  they  found  it 
distracted,  consternation  and  horror  on  all  faces. 
Ortrude,  'grim  and  bitter,  met  them  on  the 
threshold. 
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M.  Germath  cried  out,  ^*  Something  horrible 
has  happened  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  something  horrible  !  "  Her  voice  was 
broken  with  sobs.  "  A  shell  fell  on  the  con- 
vent school ;  three  little  girls  in  bed  had  their 
arms  and  legs  cut  off ;  one  was  blown  to  pieces, 
and  No6mi  has  been  crushed  to  death.  .  .  . 
Madame  has  seen  the  body.  .  .  .  Oh  1  it  is 
pitiful !  pitiful !  '* 


CHAPTER  V 

M.  Germath  and  Andr6  were  coming  back 
from  the  ramparts.  An  officer,  who  was  a 
friend  of  theirs,  had  given  them  a  pass,  and 
they  had  been  allowed  to  go  through  the  city 
gates,  and  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  three 
weeks  had  beheld  the  familiar  landscape — 
greatly  changed,  with  the  country  covered 
with  water,  whence  emerged  only  the  trunks 
of  poplar  trees  and  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Montagne-Verte.  Among  branches  of  beeches 
and  willow,  through  the  orchards,  pike  could 
be  seen  chasing  the  small  fish,  and  astonished 
birds  flew  above  the  inundation. 

For  a  long  while  the  two  Strasbourgers  had 
refreshed  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  wide, 
peaceful  horizon,  and  drawn  deep  breaths  of 
the  pure  air  which  a  light  breeze  brought  from 
the  Vosges.  There  was  a  pause  in  the  firing. 
The  furious  cannonade  which  had  set  fire  to 
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Kehl   four  days  earlier  no  longer  shook  the 
heavens. 

Thus,  short  truces  were  called  between  life 
and  death. 

With  a  pleasure  at  once  real  and  melancholy, 
M.  Germath  and  Andr6  trod  the  brown  earth 
and  the  short  stubble  beneath  their  feet,  and 
dwelt  with  fond  eyes  on  that  soil  to  which  they 
were  attached  by  a  thousand  ties — the  soil  of 
their  Alsace — the  soil  of  France.  These  rows 
of  trees,  these  roads,  the  shape  of  the  hills,  the 
colour  of  the  water — all  had  been  familiar  to 
them  from  earliest  childhood  ;  formed  part 
of  themselves  ;  encircled  and  completed  their 
lives.  They  thought  this  city  and  country 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  to  see 
them  under  the  scourge  of  war  made  them,  if 
possible,  dearer  still. 

The  resumption  of  the  firing,  the  whistle  of 
bullets  above  their  heads,  and  the  shriek  of 
shells  compelled  them  to  throw  themselves 
down  in  a  furrow. 

They  got  up,  moved,  but  not  frightened — 
they  had  almost  enjoyed  clasping  the  earth 
with  open  arms,  and  the  good  smell  of  clods 
and  grass. 
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M.  Germath  smiled  and  said,  pointing  to 
the  field  where  they  were  walking,  "Why, 
there  are  carrots  here !  Quite  enough  for  a 
nice  dish  ;  and  your  mother  and  uncle  are  so 
fond  of  them  !  " 

And,  with  kindly  thought — Andr6  helping — 
he  tore  up  quite  a  number,  filled  his  pockets, 
and  made  a  bouquet  of  the  remainder,  the  tops 
serving  as  leaves  and  the  red  cones  as  the 
flowers. 

Even  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  their  honest  provincial 
life,  even  in  the  fresh  foliage  and  dusty  roots  of 
this  everyday  vegetable,  they  felt  the  charm 
of  the  fertility,  the  richness,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  Strasbourg  land. 

Further  on,  hops,  sending  tendrils  up  the 
poles  in  tangled  masses,  reminded  them  of 
the  beer,  light  or  dark,  which  flowed  like  a 
river  in  all  that  countryside,  filled  hundreds 
of  casks  in  the  cellars  of  the  breweries,  and 
foamed  in  great  tankards  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  of  pipes  and  the  uproar  of  conversation. 

Back  again  in  the  town,  they  heard  the  excel- 
lent news  of  the  decisive  victory  of  Bazaine, 
and  of  the  extermination — root  and  branch — 
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of  the  army  of  Frederick-Charles  by  the  mitrail- 
leuses. The  streets  were  full  of  people,  of 
greetings  and  congratulations. 

"  It's  a  certainty  !  "  Wohlfart  declared,  when 
they  found  him  at  Kermer's  brasserie^  where  the 
fat  Suzel,  in  high  spirits,  promptly  brought 
them  tankards. 

The  Germaths  crossed  the  Broglie,  sceptical, 
yet  comforted — the  illusion  was  so  pleasant ! 
It  softened  the  melancholy  they  had  felt  in 
passing  the  ruins  in  the  National  quarter  and 
the  two  magnificent  firs,  with  their  spires, 
scorched  but  still  standing,  dating  from  the 
Reformation.  They  forgot  the  funeral  they 
had  seen,  winding  its  way  to  the  Botanical 
Garden,  now  transformed  into  a  cemetery  since 
funerals  could  no  longer  pass  out  of  the  town  ; 
it  had  sharply  reminded  them  of  the  death  of 
little  Noemi.  They  did  not  even  stop  in 
front  of  the  placards  on  which  General  Uhrich 
announced  to  the  people  the  imminence  of  the 
siege  and  promised  arms  to  citizens  selected  by 
the  mayor. 

As  the  fields  and  slopes,  and  the  great  sheet 
of  water  stretched  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts, 
had  made  them  deeply  sensible  of  their  love  for 
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their  native  soil,  in  the  same  way  the  town  of 
Strasbourg  claimed  them  as  her  own — won 
their  hearts  with  her  monuments,  her  lofty 
houses  with  their  tiled  roofs,  her  narrow 
streets  and  cross-roads,  so  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  antiquity  that  the  modern  thorough- 
fares and  new  shops,  and  the  animation  of  the 
fashionable  quarters,  could  not  spoil  this  sur- 
vival of  the  shapes,  the  colours,  the  odours  of 
the  past. 

The  continuance  of  a  race  and  the  per- 
sistence of  its  traditions  were  confirmed  in 
the  old  stone  of  the  churches,  in  the  towers 
and  gates,  the  immemorial  flow  of  the  green 
waters,  in  the  poor  districts  where  poverty 
seemed  eternal,  and  in  the  Jews'  quarters, 
whose  dirt  recalled  the  ancient  ghettos. 

All  the  streets  had  names  drawn  from  the 
common  needs  of  life — names  of  things  or 
beasts,  names  of  arts  or  crafts — as  also  names 
from  the  blood-stained  annals  of  wild  days. 
The  Burnt  Street  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  who,  accused 
of  spreading  the  Black  Death,  had  perished 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  in  their  burning 
houses. 
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Axe,  Shield,  and  Halberd  Streets  contrasted 
in  their  martial  severity  with  the  homeliness  of 
Soap  Street,  Parchment  Street,  Kettle,  Lace, 
Leather  Bottle,  and  Lanthorn  Streets  .  .  . 
while  there  were  further  Streets  of  Boatmen, 
Butchers,  Trussers,  Writers  and  Tripe-mer- 
chants, and  those  to  which  the  popular  fancy 
had  given  appellations  charming  or  absurd — 
Gold  Street  and  Rose  Bath  Street,  Blue  Clouds, 
Maids,  and  Water-soup  Street. 

M.  Germath  and  Andre  presently  passed  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ;  they  had  often  admired  and 
sauntered  through  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  the  Academies  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  had  arranged  the  canvases  of  Guido, 
Tintoretto,  Correggio,  Perugino,  and  a 
"  Passion  *'  and  "  Christ  Crowned  "  of  Martin 
Schoen.  Andr6  recalled  the  portrait  of 
Rigault*s  wife — a  charming  head — and  two 
statues  by  Ohmacht — "  Flora  "  and  "  Venus  '*  ; 
but  he  preferred  the  casts  from  the  antique  in 
the  first  room.  M.  Germath,  with  less  taste  for 
art,  thought  of  the  precious  treasure  of  the 
municipal  archives,  wherein  were  preserved 
the  privileges  granted  to  Strasbourg  by  the 
Emperors,    the    deeds    of   the     Diets,    some 
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imperial  charters  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  records  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
documents  of  the  Mint. 

They  came  down  by  the  Rue  des  Etudiants, 
towards  the  square  of  the  New  Church.  The 
great  building — majestic,  old  as  the  ages, 
divided  into  two  by  a  passage — displayed  the 
full  extent  of  its  dark  monuments. 

The  nave  was  used  as  the  Protestant  church, 
and  the  Germaths,  although  faithful  to  the 
Church  of  Saint  Thomas,  knew  by  heart  the 
four  rows  of  arches  and  pillars  that  separated 
the  Gothic  vaultings,  and  could  recall  Silber- 
mann's  organs  and  that  half-defaced  fresco  of 
the  Dance  of  Death^  with  its  popes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops  .  .  . 

The  choir,  arranged  in  rooms  and  used  as 
the  library,  contained  the  mind  of  Strasbourg — 
some  of  the  wisest  and  loveliest  creations  of 
human  thought  and  of  religious  art — a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  among  which  were 
to  be  found  many  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
knowledge  ;  rare  manuscripts,  specimens  of 
early  printing  from  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  collections  of  Sturm  and  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Bockenheim,  illuminated  missals, 
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the  priceless  Hortiis  Deliciarum  of  the  Abbess 
Herrade  de  Landsperg,  and  a  collection  of 
prayers  of  the  eighth  century,  on  purple  vellum, 
with  gold  and  silver  lettering. 

All  Andre's  youth — serious  and  somewhat 
precocious — had  been  permeated  by  the  spirit 
of  this  temple  of  knowledge  and  silence. 
Several  times  a  week  he  used  to  come  and  pore 
over  these  books,  which  had  opened  to  him  the 
world  of  imagination,  the  wide  field  of  history, 
and  countless  phases  of  thought.  Living  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  these  books  had  developed 
his  mind  and  uplifted  his  heart.  In  the 
glorious  inspiration  of  the  poets — Hugo,  Vigny, 
Lamartine  ;  in  the  stately  magnificence  of  the 
prose  writers — Chateaubriand  and  Michelet — 
he  had  found  his  best  leaders  and  teachers  ; 
while  in  the  heroines  of  romance,  those  gentle 
shades  of  love — Mme.  de  Mortsauf,  with  her 
snowy  shoulders,  and  Mme.  de  Renal,  with  her 
blue  eyes — he  saw  Lise,  in  her  grace  and 
simplicity,  so  much  the  more  lovely  that  she 
was  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  living  and  breath- 
ing miracle,  a  tangible  delight,  and,  to-morrow, 
his  own. 

To-morrow  ?     Alas  ! 
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The  Rue  des  Orfevres  led  them  to  the 
Cathedral.  Opposite  the  old  houses,  with  their 
sculptured  woodwork  beams,  it  displayed 
its  triple  porch,  surmounted  by  the  rose 
window  ;  its  body  of  red  sandstone,  supported 
by  powerful  buttresses  and  flanked  by  two 
towers  whose  lofty  windows  rose  one  above  the 
other,  behind  slender  pillars.  The  tower  on 
the  left  stopped  short  at  the  roof;  the  right- 
hand  tower  rose  higher,  and  from  the  octagonal 
turret  which  crowned  it  sprang  the  bold  and 
lofty  spire — a  pyramid,  cut  in  steps,  a  stairway 
to  heaven,  with  a  cross  for  pinnacle. 

The  Minster  ! — that  monument  to  the  faith 
of  centuries  and  the  glory  of  kings — old  by 
virtue  of  its  endless  years,  and  ever-young 
by  virtue  of  its  ceaseless  renovation  and  re- 
building— from  Clovis'  church  of  wattle  to 
Charlemagne's — from  the  first  stone  of  the 
towers  laid  by  Bishop  Conrad  to  the  completion 
of  the  spire  by  Jean  Hiiltz  !  Fire  and 
earthquake  had  attacked  it  in  vain  ;  in  vain  had 
a  thunderbolt  damaged  the  spire  and  the  leaden 
roof — the  building,  uplifted  by  the  burning 
enthusiasm  of  centuries,  had  raised  itself  little 
by  little  until  it  was,  as  the  Germaths  saw  it 
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to-day,  one  of  the  loftiest  In  the  world,  the 
pride  of  Strasbourg  and  the  noblest  jewel  in 
her  crown. 

Overpowering  as  a  whole,  exquisite  in  detail, 
this  Leviathian  of  sculpture  was  at  once  single 
and  multiple,  infinitely  diverse  and  yet  as  simple 
as  beauty  itself.  Between  its  portals,  on  its 
pillars,  in  its  cornices  lived  a  whole  people  in 
stone  :  low-reliefs  grinned,  grimaced,  and 
twisted  under  the  swell  of  the  arches  ;  while 
above,  in  the  air,  gargoyles,  grotesque  beasts, 
the  creatures  of  a  nightmare,  overhung  all. 

The  efforts  of  generations  of  thinkers, 
builders,  and  workmen  had  been  spent  in  the 
shadows  of  crypt,  and  nave,  and  choir,  and 
on  the  sunny  walls  of  the  triforium  ;  here 
and  there,  where  there  had  been  some  acci- 
dental fall  or  subsidence,  the  stones  had  been 
cemented  with  blood  ;  and,  in  the  dim, 
religious  light  from  the  stained-glass  windows, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  worshippers  had 
murmured  the  canticles  of  love  or  the  litanies 
of  death,  as  the  organs  rolled  and  swelled. 

Both  the  Germaths  were  touched,  for  the 
Cathedral  was  not  less  to  them  than  the  New 
Church,     Andr6    had  constantly  wandered  in 
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the  peaceful  nave,  watching  the  ruby  and  purple 
light  fall  athwart  it  through  the  stained  glass, 
or  been  amused  by  the  moving  figures  in  the 
astronomical  clock,  whose  mechanism  he  had 
often  explained  to  Charles  :  the  angel  who 
sounded  the  quarters  of  the  hours  ;  above,  the 
Four  Ages — child,  stripling,  man,  old  man — 
revolving  round  Time  ;  while  a  sprite  turned 
the  hour-glass  and  Death  struck  the  hour  :  and, 
higher  still,  the  twelve  Apostles  who,  at  noon, 
turned  towards  Christ,  who  lifted  His  hand  to 
bless  them,  while  the  cock  flapped  his  wings  and 
crowed  three  times. 

Further  on  was  the  Guild-house,  covered 
with  carved  figures  of  musicians  in  wood  ; 
further  still,  the  Frauenhaus,  with  its 
Renaissance  grace  ;  and  many  old  palaces 
fallen  to  baser  uses — each  a  typical  Strasbourg 
house,  framed  of  stone  and  timber,  which 
filled  father  and  son  with  delight. 

.  .  .  No  !  surely  it  was  impossible  that  such 
a  town  should  suffer  further,  that  any  part  of 
it  should  be  destroyed  by  shells  ! 

This  senseless  bombardment,  these  brutal 
threats,  would  remain  threats  only  !  Besides, 
deliverance   was   at    hand,  .  ,  .    Bazaine   was 
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victorious !    .    .    .    the    French    were   at   the 
doors  ! .  .  . 

But  Andre  became  suddenly  red,  and  then 
pale.  At  the  turn  of  a  street,  Mum,  the 
Ansberques'  poodle,  caught  sight  of  them  and, 
yapping  joyfully,  rushed  to  meet  them.  He 
was  a  friend,  anyhow  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  masters*  quarrels.  And  then,  escorted 
by  a  maid,  Lise  appeared.  Her  face  expressed 
a  painful  hesitation  between  joy  and  fear.  At 
last — she  had  found  Andre  again,  but  an  Andre 
changed  and  thinner.  She  knew  he  must  have 
suffered,  and  longed  to  run  to  him.  But  her 
father  had  given  strict  orders  she  was  not  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  him  ;  of  him,  who 
for  fifteen  years  had  been  her  companion,  her 
friend,  her  brother — her  lover.  She  would 
have  turned  and  fled,  but  her  limbs  were  as 
heavy  as  lead ;  and  an  unknown  force  impelled 
her  to  go  to  him  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  maid — an  elderly,  plain  person,  who  kept 
on  saying,  "  Mademoiselle,  you  are  not  to  do 
it — you  are  not  to  do  it ;  if  anyone  hears  of  it, 
all  the  blame  will  be  put  on  me.  .  .  ." 

And  the  worst,  or  the  best,  of  this  inevitable 
meeting  was  that  Mum  declined  to  let  Andr6 
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pass,  and  kept  coming  back  to  him  with  an 
insistent,  sly  air,  as  who  would  say,  "  Don*t 
you  see  her  ?  Be  quick  !  What  are  you  waiting 
for  ? " 

Andre  did  not  hesitate,  and,  before  his  father 
could  stop  him — in  point  of  fact,  Germath  did 
not  wish  to  stop  him — he  had  crossed  the  road, 
and  walked  straight  up  to  Lise. 

She  watched  him  come  with  a  grieved 
expression,  which  gave  place  to  a  childlike 
happiness.  She  too  was  changed  and  thinner. 
In  her  dark  blue  dress,  and  the  little  cape  he 
knew  so  well,  with  her  straw  hat  with  its  black 
velvet  ribbon,  she  looked  more  frail  and  delicate 
than  usual,  with  her  nerves  at  high  tension. 
She  certainly  did  not  yield  to  fate  ;  she  fought 
it.  He  saw  in  her  eyes  that  tender  light  which 
shone  from  her  soul  in  moments  of  emotion  ; 
at  the  same  time,  her  face  had  in  it  both  con- 
straint and  determination,  as  if  her  filial 
obedience  and  her  maidenliness  were  at  war 
with  some  strong  and  undefined  emotion. 

Had  she  confessed  to  herself  during  their 
separation,  that  she  loved  Andre  ?  No  !  She 
had  prayed  and  wept  alone  in  her  room, 
and  something — the  best  part  of  herself — was 
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suddenly  gone  from  her.  Yet,  all  the  same,  she 
continued  to  go  about  the  house,  and  do  every- 
thing exactly  as  usual  and  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  She  neither  rebelled  nor  complained 
— that  was  not  in  her  nature  ;  between  the 
blustering  autocracy  of  her  father  and  the 
minute]  watchfulness  of  her  mother,  she  lived 
under  strict  restraint  ;  respected  both  parents, 
but  without  demonstrativeness  and  without 
surrender.  They  thought  her  very  calm,  and, 
as  she  was  docile,  reconciled  themselves  to  her 
position.  They  knew  that  she  grieved,  but  she 
said  nothing  ;  so  they  assured  each  other  that 
she  would  forget. 

M.  Ansberque  did  not  believe  in  love  ;  ambi- 
tion, success,  a  substantial  income — nowadays 
these  are  the  things  that  count :  but  passion — 
all  stuff  and  nonsense  !  Mme.  Ansberque  did 
believe  in  it,  but  merely  as  a  passing  feeling 
suitable  to  courtship — rather  like  a  spring  ail- 
ment ;  all  young  girls  had  it,  but  recovered, 
and,  once  married,  took  their  r61e  seriously, 
managed  the  house,  paid  visits,  and  occupied 
themselves  with  charities,  in  company  with 
other  right-minded  ladies.  She  could  not 
possibly  conceive  any  affection  not  approved  by 
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the  family  ;  it  became  criminal  directly  it  was 
forbidden.  To  her  thinking,  a  young  girl's 
heart  could  turn  over  as  easily  as  a  glove.  She 
undoubtedly  wished  Lise  to  be  happy,  but 
according  to  the  maternal  idea  of  happiness. 
Besides,  who  could  possibly  know  better  than 
her  parents  who  was  a  desirable  husband  for 
her  ?  Mme.  Ansberque,  though  so  eager  to 
be  first  and  so  fond  of  power,  had  moreover  a 
religious  veneration  for  her  husband,  and  bowed 
to  his  superior  knowledge,  enlightenment,  and 
experience.  He  had  ordained — that  was  suf- 
ficient. And  yet,  all  the  same,  she  was  fond  of 
Andr6,  and  the  whole  affair  grieved  her. 

Andrd  and  Lise  were  together  again,  and 
everything  they  had  longed  to  say,  all  that  was 
swelling  in  their  hearts  and  panting  for  utter- 
ance, remained  untold. 

Was  it  the  hampering  presence  of  a  third 
person  ?  Yes,  but  still  more  the  presence  ot 
each  other — the  painful  difficulty  of  expressing 
their  feelings  and  of  finding  the  words  which, 
directly  they  had  parted,  they  would  bitterly 
regret  they  had  left  unspoken. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! "  was  all  Andr^ 
could  bring  himself  to  say. 
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"And  I  am  so  glad  too  !  "  said  Lise*s  eyes, 
but  her  lips  did  not  get  beyond  a  smile. 

And  there  they  stood,  covered  with  confusion, 
while  Mum,  as  if  to  draw  them  together,  stood 
on  his  hind  legs  between  them — first  putting 
his  paws  on  Andre's  knees,  and  then  on  Lise's 
skirt. 

"  It  was  he  who  recognised  us,'*  said  Andre. 
And  he  patted  the  dog  as  gently  as  if  he  pressed 
Lise's  hand. 

When  M.  Germath  came  up  to  them,  he 
greeted  Lise  in  his  usual  fatherly  manner  ;  she 
coloured,  and  said,  much  moved,  "  Please  give 
my  best  love  to  my  aunt  " — she  always  spoke 
thus  of  Mme.  Germath — "  and  be  sure  and  tell 
her  how  fond  I  am  of  her  !  " 

And  without  looking  again  at  Andre  she  re- 
joined the  maid,  and  they  walked  away — Mum 
tearing  after  them. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  M.  Germath.  And  the 
two  men  made  their  way  home  in  silence. 

Andre  was  both  wretched  and  enraged  with 
himself.  Knowing  that  his  sudden  appearance, 
his  manifest  distress,  and  his  imploring  looks 
had  agitated  Lise,  he  bitterly  reproached  himself 
for  his  silence,  and  cursed  his  stupidity.    What 
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must  she  think  of  him  ?  How  would  she  guess 
all  that  his  heart  was  now  calling  out  to  her  so 
volubly  and  ardently  ? 

"  Lise,  my  dear,"  he  fancied  himself  saying, 
"  I  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  you  everywhere  ! 
Only  last  night  I  was  prowling  about  under 
your  window,  thinking  of  you  and  loving  you  ! 
The  whole  thing  must  be  a  bad  dream  !  They 
never  can  part  us  !  How  can  you  live  without 
me  ?  How  can  I  ever  do  without  you  ?  Our 
parents  have  their  plans  and  ideas  and  their  own 
way  of  looking  at  things  ;  but  we  have  nothing 
but  our  love.  Are  there  two  ways  of  caring 
for  Strasbourg  and  France  ?  Do  you  even 
understand  why  they  are  angry  ?  I  do  not  1 
Death  and  disaster  seem  in  the  air  :  why  do 
you  leave  me,  and  why  do  I  leave  you  ?  In 
such  dangerous  times  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
part  for  a  moment :  come  with  me — let  us  take 
shelter  anywhere,  in  any  corner — like  birds  in  a 
storm  ;  and  then,  if  the  thunderbolt  falls  on  us, 
at  least  we  shall  die  together.  Come,  Lise, 
come  !  You  will  be  my  wife  before  God  and 
man  ;  and  our  love  is  stronger  than  the  wishes 
of  your  family,  stronger  than  respect  for  the 
opinion    of   the   world,   stronger    than    these 
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terrible  events  !  Let  us  fly,  let  us  die  if  you 
will !  Anything  is  better  than  being  parted — 
my  dearest  Lise — my  hope  .  .  .  my  life !  .  .  ." 

And  far  from  him,  very  far,  though  only  a 
few  streets  away — Lise,  as  the  house-door  shut 
behind  her,  murmured  with  a  full  heart  and 
silent  lips  : — 

"  Andre,  above  all,  don't  be  ill  1  How  pale 
you  were  !  And  I  felt  as  if  I  could  hardly 
stand — I  don't  know  what  it  is  I  feel  1  I  only 
know  that  I  think,  see,  and  dream  of  nothing 
but  you  !  They  have  not  really  separated  us  : 
you  are  there,  close  to  me.  Yesterday  when  I 
was  playing  your  favourite  Beethoven  sonata, 
I  felt  you  behind  me  in  your  low  chair,  and 
burst  into  tears.  .  .  .  How  stupid  you  must 
have  thought  me  just  now !  I  could  not 
say  a  word  !  I  was  dumbfounded  !  But  I 
shall  live  on  that  meeting,  and  go  over  its 
smallest  details.  I  kissed  Mum  for  catching 
sight  of  you.  Andr6,  my  heart  bleeds,  and 
yet  its  pain  is  a  pleasure.  Is  that  love  ? 
What  a  wonderful  mystery  !  Papa  said  this 
morning,  when  he  came  off  night-duty  on  the 
ramparts,  *  We  may  be  bombarded  to-night  : 
they  are  capable  of  not  leaving  one  stone  on 
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another  In  Strasbourg.'  And  though  he  is 
so  brave  and  has  such  a  warlike  look  In  his 
old  artillery-captain's  uniform  which  still  suits 
him,  as  he  looked  at  mother  and  me  two  tears 
fell  down  his  cheeks.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
shells,  Andre,  nor  of  death.  I  only  fear  one 
thing — that  you  may  cease  to  love  me." 

Even  while  Andr^  and  Lise  talked  thus 
across  space,  the  cyclone  of  fire  hanging  over 
the  town  burst  on  it  with  a  whirl  and  a  crash. 

At  the  house  opposite  the  Ansberques', 
there  was  a  fearful  explosion  ;  every  window 
was  smashed,  the  shutters  were  torn  away  ; 
a  bomb,  piercing  the  roof,  had  exploded  In 
the  cellar.  At  the  Germaths'  a  gable-end  was 
smashed  off,  and  the  tiles  rained  down. 

Uncle  Anselme,  from  his  window,  watched 
the  streaks  of  flame  and  the  shells  shoot  across 
the  sky  ;  when  they  fell  they  threw  up  great 
jets  of  fire. 

On  that  came  a  storm  of  screams  and  cries, 
a  thunder  of  things  collapsing,  of  the  smashing 
and  splintering  of  wood,  of  the  jingling  of 
iron,  the  clatter  of  stones,  shells  bursting 
with  the  whir  of  rising  partridges,  everywhere 
shrieks    of    agony,    the    groans   of    wounded 
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beasts  ;  and,  over  all,  a  fierce  light  from 
burning  houses  which  poured  out  volumes  of 
red  smoke. 

«  Fire  !     Fire  !  " 

**  Fire  !  at  the  Museum  !  Fire  !  at  the 
citadel  1 " 

Presently  an  odour  of  scorching  and  a  heat 
as  from  a  stove  began  to  spread  ;  blue  flames 
ran  like  Will-o'-the-wisp  over  the  roof  of  a 
warehouse  ;  then  the  granaries  of  straw  burst 
out  into  torrents  of  fire  with  a  smothered 
roar  ;  towards  the  west  great  conflagrations 
flamed,  under  a  rain  of  flakes  of  fire  and 
sparks  that  hissed  as  they  fell. 

Uncle  Anselme,  haggard  of  face,  realising 
the  truth  at  last,  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
"  Strasbourg  is  on  fire  ! '' 


CHAPTER  VI 

"  The  time  has  come !  We  shall  need  all 
our  courage,"  said  M.  Germath  to  his  wife. 
"  We  must  put  our  trust  in  God,  who  sees  and 
judges." 

But  Mme.  Germath,  though  she  was  very 
pale,  did  not  quail.  For  five  days  she  had 
had  constantly  before  her  eyes  the  terrible 
picture  of  little  Noemi's  disfigured  body, 
and  still  saw,  with  a  revulsion  of  her  whole 
being,  the  bloody  cloth  that  had  enwrapped  it, 
and  the  poor,  torn  flesh.  .  .  . 

She  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  arrive 
on  the  scene.  Another  little  girl  at  the 
school  had  been  literally  cut  in  two ;  and 
Mme.  Germath  had  heard  the  heartrending 
cries  of  the  other  injured  children — one  had 
had: her  leg  cut  off,  and  another  both  her 
hands ;  while  a  third  had  a  wound  in  her 
shoulder  into  which  one  could  have  put  one's 
fist.     Sister   Basilice,    herself    livid   as     death, 
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with  a  blood-stained  bandage  about  her  head, 
had  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  which  shook  so 
much  that  her  teeth  chattered,  "  They  murder 
children,  you  see  !  To  think  that  in  these 
days  they  can  murder  children  !  '* 

And  as  she  spoke  her  gentle  eyes  grew  terrible. 

Mme.  Germath  had  sounded  the  depths 
of  horror.  Those  fearful  scenes  haunted  her 
at  night ;  she  recoiled  from  them  shuddering 
and  with  staring  eyes.  No^mi  had  been  as 
her  child ;  she  had  known  her  from  her 
birth,  and,  her  mother  having  been  Charles' 
nurse,  the  two  babies  had  laughed  in  the 
same  cradle  ;  but  her  grief  was  nothing  beside 
the  contempt  and  hatred  which  had  been 
born  in  her.  This  quiet,  good  woman  would 
herself  have  killed  Prussians  with  delight. 
Killed  them  ?  She  would  have  roasted  them 
over  a  slow  fire. 

And  this  was  the  work  of  troops  who  had 
entered  on  the  war  determined,  as  their 
generals  proclaimed,  to  respect  and  make 
respected  everywhere  they  passed  *^  religion, 
humanity,  civilisation."  What  kind  of  man 
could  Werder — their  leader — be  ?  Had  he 
a  wife,  children,  a   mother  ?    Was  it  possible 
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when  he  relentlessly  pursued  the  glorious 
mission  of  burning  a  town  with  all  its  antiquities, 
its  thought,  its  riches,  its  art,  its  science — and 
overwhelmed  in  their  beds  old  men,  women,  and 
children  ?  It  only  remained  to  him  to  kill 
Charles  and  Andre. 

Her  concentrated  rage  was  such  that  it  fired 
her  to  supreme  courage.  She  was  stoical  in 
the  strength  of  her  indignation,  and,  superb  in 
her  disdain,  was  the  coolest  and  the  most  col- 
lected of  them  all. 

A  fearful  explosion  shook  the  window-panes 
and  the  floors.  It  seemed  as  if  a  shell  had 
gone  through  the  house. 

"  You  must  come  downstairs  instantly  !  " 
cried  M.  Germath  on  the  staircase.  "  Quick  ! 
every  one  must  come  at  once  with  his  mattress 
on  his  head  !  Anselme,  help  me  to  carry  out 
the  captain  !  " 

But  the  wounded  man  called  out  angrily  from 
his  room,  "  Now  don't  be  bothering  about  me  ! 
See  to  the  women  !  " 

He  was  sitting  up  with  his  injured  leg 
stretched  out  stiffly  in  front  of  him  ;  a  stubbly 
beard  bristled  on  his  chin,  and  his  melancholy, 
handsome  eyes  gleamed. 
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"  Now,  what  did  I  tell  you  ? "  he  said  as 
Germath  came  in.  "We  are  going  to  have 
some  fine  work  now  that  the  dance  is  be- 
ginning !  No,  leave  me  here  !  Til  see  it 
through  !  " 

But  Germath,  Andre,  and  Ortrude  forcibly 
removed  him  to  the  coach-house,  which  was 
built  with  thick  walls  under  the  terrace  in  the 
garden  and  covered  with  a  considerable  depth 
of  earth. 

Then  Germath  dragged  the  carriage  outside 
the  coach-house,  and  stuffed  it  full  of  empty 
sacks,  and  horse-cloths,  so  that  it  might  form 
a  protection  on  the  side  where  the  door  was. 

Meanwhile,  Mme.  Germath  was  dressing 
Charles.  The  child,  half  asleep,  whimpered  a 
little.  All  at  once,  fully  awakened  by  a  shrill 
whistling  which  seemed  just  to  skim  the  house, 
he  screamed,  terrified,  and  called  out,  "  Noemi ! 
No6mi !  " 

Mme.  Germath  trembled.  They  had  hidden 
the  truth  from  Charles,  but  it  was  clear  that  he 
knew  something. 

"  I  want  Noemi,  mamma  !  I  want  her  to 
come  to  me.  I  am  frightened !  They  are 
going  to  hurt  her  again  !  " 
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"  Why  are  you  afraid,  my  dear  ?  *' 
But  the  child,  suddenly  calm,  said  thought- 
fully, "No,  I   know  No6mi  can*t  come.     She 
is  in  heaven  with   the   angels.     Hannah    told 


me  so.'* 


Mme.  Germath  wrapped  him  in  an  eider- 
down, and  ran  along  the  lawn  with  him, 
beneath  a  shower  of  iron  splinters.  As  she  ran, 
a  small  bough  of  the  chestnut  tree  snapped 
ofF  and  fell  on  her  hair  and  crowned  her 
with  leaves.  Gretchen  and  Hannah  brought 
mattresses  ;  they  were  both  pale ;  Gretchen 
was  laughing  nervously,  while  Hannah's  lips 
were  compressed  and  the  whites  of  her  eyes 
seemed  enlarged. 

Charles  did  not  cry  any  more.  From  his 
mother's  arms — she  was  making  him  a  little 
bed  in  a  corner  of  the  coach-house — he 
asked,  "  Is  Haffner  with  the  Prussians  ? " 

«  Yes,  dear." 

"Andis  Wilhelm?" 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  lieutenant's  orderly. 
No  one  answered.  Hannah,  hearing  her  lover's 
name,  turned  away  her  eyes. 

"  Is  it  Haffner  and  Wilhelm  who  are  firing  on 
us  f  "  pursued  Charles. 
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"  Go  to  sleep,  dear  ;  the  firing  won't  hurt 
you." 

**  It  hurt  No6mi,  though.  Is  it  true  we 
shall  never  see  her  again  ?  Tell  me  where 
she  is." 

"  She  is  where  nobody  suffers  any  more. 
Go  to  sleep,  dear." 

And  to  think  of  Edel,  Heinrich,  and  the 
honest  face  of  that  Haffner,  whom  at  the 
moment  she  hated,  almost  broke  Mme. 
Germath's  heart. 

M.  Germath,  feeling  uneasy  about  Ortrude 
and  Anselme,  disappeared  to  look  for  them. 

In  the  garden  the  air  trembled  ;  the  sensa- 
tion was  of  earthquake  shocks  continually  re- 
peated ;  before  the  blast  of  the  storm  all  the 
birds  in  the  old  chestnut  tree  had  taken  flight  : 
they  were  wheeling  about,  lost,  in  the  purple 
night. 

Then  the  watchmen's  alarums  broke  forth 
afresh.  "  Fire,  at  the  Arsenal  !  Fire,  at  the 
Place  Saint-Nicholas  !  " 

M.  Germath  raised  his  arms  to  heaven — those 
strong  arms  which  could  so  easily  have  killed  a 
Prussian  !  Oh,  how  he  would  have  killed, 
and  killed  and  killed  !     To  be  a  man  and  not 
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to  be  able  to  fight  for  oneself  and  one's  house- 
hold !  To  be  one  of  thousands  of  citizens, 
imploring  arms,  ready  to  rush  on  the  guns  : 
and  to  wait — until  Strasbourg  was  in  ashes ! 

"  But  why  do  I  linger  here  ? "  he  asked 
himself  roughly.  **  I  must  make  myself  useful : 
1  must  go  and  give  help  !  '' 

He  called  Ortrude  loudly.  The  old  woman, 
spectacles  on  nose,  calm  in  the  midst  of  her 
orderly  kitchen,  had  re-seated  herself  at  the 
great  wooden  table,  and  was  adding  up  her 
accounts  in  a  little  book.  Germath  felt  angry 
with  her.  And  Anselme  ?  Deaf  to  calls,  in 
the  midst  of  his  collection,  he  was  flicking  off 
the  dust  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof  on  to 
his  mosaics  and  boxes  with  a  rag. 

"  Come,  come,  brother  ! "  Germath  re- 
proached him,  rousing  him  from  a  dream. 
**  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  This  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death." 

And  Anselme,  like  a  child  found  out  doing 
something  naughty,  stammered, "  You  are  quite 
right !  Dust  is  a  small  matter  compared  to — 
It's  merely  habit  !  I  will  come  down  with 
you.     Just  wait  till  I  get  my  violin." 

He    confided    it    to   Gretchen   with    many 
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directions,  then  admired  Charles  for  a  minute 
In  his  bed  behind  the  harness-box ;  while 
Germath,  stopping  at  his  study,  locked  away 
his  most  valuable  papers  in  the  iron  safe  fixed 
into  the  wall.  When  Andre  suggested  going 
out  with  him,  he  said,  *  No,  stay  with  your 
mother  and  brother.  There  must  be  some 
man  here." 

And,  followed  by  Anselme,  he  pushed  open 
the  gate  and  disappeared  into  the  shadows, 
under  the  flickering  lights  which  shone  on  the 
glistening  roofs  and  the  falling  chimneys. 

Fire,  at  the  Library !  Fire,  at  the  New 
Church  !  Fire,  at  the  Law-courts  !  Fire,  in 
the  rue  de  la  Mesange,  in  the  rue  du  Dome, 
in  the  rue  de  la  Nuee-Bleue  ! 

Those  cries  Ansberque  heard  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  with  inexpressible  agony,  from  the 
bastion  in  front  of  the  ramparts,  where  he  was 
on  duty.  In  the  rue  de  la  Mesange  were  his 
house,  his  wife,  and  his  ;daughter.  Were  they 
to  perish  thus  ?  Compelled  to  stay  where  he 
was,  he  watched  the  increasing  glare  of  the 
fires  with  anguished  eyes  and  folded  arms. 
What  was  yesterday  night  compared  to  this  ? 
The  fearful  thing  was  to  be  tied  there  to  his 
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post,  beside  the  silent  guns  :  to  wait,  inactive, 
behind  the  parapet,  while  the  shells  which 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  horizon  rose  above 
the  fortress  wall  and  fell  into  the  city — into 
the  city  alone — incendiary  shells  and  shrapnel 
alternately — bursting  with  methodical  regula- 
rity, time  after  time  in  the  same  place. 

Wohlfart,  who  was  now  enrolled  as  one  of 
the  free  company  of  Lies-Bodard,  felt  the  same 
helpless  rage,  as  he  clasped  his  useless  rifle  ; 
and  Gottus  felt  it  too.  On  that  evening  of 
August  24,  when  the  first  shells  fell,  the  pastor 
was  about  to  read  the  story  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  to  his  three  sons  and  their 
mother,  sitting  round  the  lamp-lit  table,  as  was 
his  custom  on  this  anniversary,  in  order  to 
teach  them  to  hate  religious  fanaticism.  He 
had  had  barely  time  to  hurry  them  to  the 
cellars ;  then  he  had  helped  to  remove  the 
wounded  from  the  ambulance  station  hard  by  ; 
while  he  was  about  it  his  parsonage  and  his 
school  had  caught  fire. 

Then,  driven  from  the  cellar  for  fear  of 
suffocation,  he,  his  wife  and  son,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  along  a  track  which  burnt  the 
feet,  and  pursued  by  heat  as  from  a  furnace. 
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When  they  found  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  an 
hotel,  they  breathed  again  ;  but  Gottus*  reflec- 
tions were  bitter. 

"  And  this,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  is  the  work 
of  a  religious  and  an  educated  people,  who 
claim  God  as  their  Ally  1  What !  God  prompt 
such  actions? — these,  the  fruits  of  Christianity  ? 
If  such  commands  emanate  from  God,  let  us 
disavow  Him  at  once  ;  if  this  is  Christianity 
the  sooner  we  abjure  it  the  better  !  No,  these 
men  know  neither  God  nor  the  religion  of 
Christ !  " 

And  he  blamed  his  own  delusions  and  sim- 
plicity— those  *^  stray  shells  " — those  "  unpre- 
ventable  "  accidents.  ...  A  young  girl  was 
brought  down  into  the  cellar  presently  who 
had  her  chest  crushed  :  a  stream  of  blood  ran 
from  her  clothes  and  her  shoes.  They  laid 
her  down — the  crimson  tide  spreading  all 
about  her. 

"  Oh,  God  !  '*  groaned  the  pastor,  overcome 
by  the  sight  of  such  suffering.  "  God  of 
Justice!  canst  Thou  see  this  and  permit  it !  " 

The  Germaths  were  the  victims  of  events 
not  less  agonising.  Neither  Anselme  nor  M. 
Germath  had    returned  ;    but   the   Stoumpffs, 
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driven  from  their  ruined  house,  had  come  to 
beg  shelter,  creeping  along  by  the  walls  ;  the 
woman  sobbing,  a  baby  in  her  arms  ;  the  man 
livid,  and  one  skirt  of  his  coat  scorched. 

His  first  words  were,  *  We  shall  all  die 
to-night  !  The  Citadel  and  the  Arsenal  are 
both  on  fire,  as  well  as  the  New  Church  and 
the  Library !  A  magazine  has  been  blown 
up  !     Everything  is  burning  !  " 

Andre,  who  could  bear  no  more,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  distraction,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
open  door  into  the  street.  Lise  !  Suppose  any- 
thing had  happened  to  her  !  The  noise  was 
deafening  ;  all  nature  seemed  overwhelmed  ;  a 
display  of  fireworks — unheard  of,  incredible — 
filled  the  heavens.  The  shells,  furrowing  the 
sky,  rose  flaming  above  the  houses,  and  fell 
in  a  stream  of  fire. 

As  he  ran  down  the  rue  des  Grandes- 
Arcades,  stumbling  over  fallen  stones,  he  heard 
ominous  cracklings  and  roarings  ;  the  Temple- 
neuf  was  nothing  but  a  vast  crater.  It  was  as 
light  as  noonday,  and  as  hot  as  a  foundry. 
Every  man's  face,  lit  by  the  horrible  bright- 
ness, had  a  wild  look, — his  every  movement 
expressed  intense  anguish  or  complete  despair. 
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Some  laughed,  some  cried.  Nearly  all,  shaking 
their  fists,  invoked  curses.  .  .  . 

There  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  saving 
the  Library  ;  the  jets  of  water  from  the  hose, 
powerless  against  such  a  furnace,  simply  floated 
away  in  white  steam.  There  was  already  a 
sort  of  black  canopy  in  the  air,  formed  of  the 
ashes  of  books — the  fine  tinder  of  burning 
pages  ;  sometimes  a  leaping  flame  pierced  this 
cloud,  and,  in  a  gust  of  torrid  air,  it  dissolved 
into  particles  like  thousands  of  black  butter- 
flies. Thus  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  as  sterile  dust  and  dead  ashes,  the 
wisdom  and  learning  of  centuries,  the  treasures 
of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

"  Cowards  !  cowards  !  "  shrieked  a  woman, 
as  beautiful  as  a  fury ;  and  an  old  man 
groaned  aloud  that  he  should  have  lived  so 
long  to  see  such  things  as  this. 

Some  shouted,  "  To  arms  1  To  arms  !  It*s 
abominable  !  "  And  then  other  voices  shrieked, 
"  The  Broglie  is  catching  fire  !  They  are 
shelling  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Cathedral  ! 
Good  God,  what  a  night  !  It  must  be  the  end 
of  the  world  !  " 

But  the  most   afi^ecting    to   see   were   those 
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whom  agony  and  rage  struck  dumb.  Among 
them  were  men  of  every  social  position — rich, 
poor,  middle-class,  workmen — and  not  one  who 
did  not  curse  in  his  soul  that  Werder,  already 
universally  known  as  the  Murderer  or  the 
Headsman,  and  his  army  of  executioners. 

Who  was  this  new  Omar,  who  burnt  this 
second  Library  of  Alexandria  under  the  eyes  of 
his  outraged  fellow-men  and  in  the  face  of  civi- 
lised Europe  and  the  world  ? 

Was  this  a  war  between  Christian  nations  ? 

Vv^hat  had  come  to  men  when  armies,  instead 
of  fighting  armies,  attacked  the  innocent 
population,  and  fired,  not  on  fortifications,  but 
on  churches  and  on  monuments — on  monu- 
ments so  splendid  that  the  most  savage  ages 
had  respected,  and  barbarism  itself  had  spared 
them  !  From  the  Cathedral,  which  had  sur- 
vived all  the  great  wars  intact,  the  columns  and 
statues  were  now  falling,  shivered  to  a  thousand 
atoms.  In  1678,  though  only  one  cannon-ball 
had  struck  the  building,  an  inscription  on  the 
spot  had  proclaimed  and  denounced  to  succeed- 
ing generations  that  insult  to  the  House  of 
God.  But  the  most  wicked,  the  most  scanda- 
lous and  carefully  premeditated  crime  of  all,  was 
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the  vast  furnace,  continually  fed  by  shells,  to 
which  the  Library  had  been  reduced.  Its  roof 
dropped  in  amid  a  cataract  of  mighty  sub- 
sidences, and  the  onlooker  would  scarcely  have 
been  surprised  to  see  in  that  quarry  of  fire 
serpents  and  hydras  struggling,  and  flaming 
beasts  devouring  each  other  beneath  the  deluge 
of  black  ashes. 

Half  distracted,  Andre  ran  towards  the 
Ansberques*  house.  All  its  windows  were 
open,  and  the  light  which  poured  into  them 
was  so  strong  that  the  smallest  objects  were 
clearly  defined.  Though  smoke  poured  from 
the  first  floor,  the  house  itself  was  not  actually 
on  fire,  but  the  one  next  to  it,  with  its  dry  old 
beams,  was  burning  like  tinder. 

Over  the  Ansberques*  house  brooded  the 
abandonment  of  death.  Where  could  Lise  be  ? 
Had  she  gone  ?     Had  she  been  saved. 

All  of  a  sudden,  agonised  cries  came  from 
the  ground  floor,  which  was  separated  from  the 
road  by  a  little  garden  and  a  spiked  gate  which 
stood  between  two  walls  covered  with  bits  of 
broken  glass.  Mme.  Ansberque  rushed  out, 
bruised  and  dishevelled  by  a  fall  she  had  just 
had  in  escaping  from  the  cellar,  where  she  had 
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hidden  herself  with  Lise  and  Mum.  In  her 
excitement  she  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
key,  and  was  wounding  her  hands  on  the  bars 
of  the  gate.  She  was  followed  by  an  old 
woman — a  servant — whom  Andr^  recognised, 
who  was  making  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  signs 
and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  Some  men  came 
rushing  up,  and  Andre,  without  the  slightest 
astonishment — he  hardly  knew  if  he  was  awake 
or  dreaming — found  himself  next  to  his  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene. 

They  tried  to  break  down  the  gate,  but  it 
held  fast. 

Mme.  Ansberque*s  face  was  disfigured  with 
terror.  **  Save  us  !  *'  she  screamed.  "  Save  my 
daughter  !  If  you  don't  help  her,  she  must 
perish  !  " 

A  workman  brought  a  pickaxe  ;  Germath  in- 
serted it  between  the  bars,  and,  bringing  his 
whole  weight  to  bear  on  it,  wrenched  off  the 
lock ;  while  Andr6,  too  desperate  to  wait, 
hoisted  himself  on  some  one's  back  and  shoul- 
ders, and — not  without  cutting  himself  on  the 
glass  on  the  wall — let  himself  down  into  the 
garden.  It  was  time — the  fire  was  making 
headway.  .  .  • 
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Mme.  Ansberque  recognised  Germath  and 
Andre,  and  in  a  sharp  voice — the  voice  of  acute 
nervous  tension — called  to  them,  "  A  lamp  has 
exploded  in  the  cellar.  Lise  has  fainted,  and 
I  am  not  strong  enough  to  carry  her  out 
myself! 

Behind  them,  the  servant  went  on  making 
extraordinary  grimaces  and  contortions  :  terror 
had  turned  her  brain. 

Andre  rushed  to  the  cellar  stairs,  followed  by 
his  father  and  the  workman  who  had  brought 
the  pickaxe.  Mme.  Ansberque  ran  beside  them 
crying,  ^'Good  God  !  if  she  is  dead  !  "  .  .  . 

The  cellar  was  full  of  smoke  ;  the  fallen 
lamp  had  gone  out,  but  through  a  grating  the 
ever-nearing  fires  lit  up  the  darkness,  where  a 
little  black  dog  was  howling  pitifully. 

Andre  came  up  against  a  recumbent  figure — 
felt  the  soft  little  hands  and  the  delicate  face — 
and  crying,  "  Lise  !  Lise  !  "  raised  her  up. 
M.  Germath  took  her  head  and  the  workman 
her  feet,  and,  half-choked,  with  their  hearts 
beating  to  suffocation,  carried  her  up  the  slip- 
pery stairs. 

At  the  top,  the  crowd  of  helpers  hailed  them 
joyfully :  the  suspense  had  been  so  cruel,  and 
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the  relief  to  know  her  safe  was  so  great,  that 
when  they  saw  Lise  coming  to  herself  beneath 
her  mother's  tears  and  kisses,  Mum's  wild 
friskings  and  his  capering  for  joy  at  finding 
himself  free  were  received  with  applause  and 
laughter. 

As  for  Andre,  he  was  raised  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  bliss  :  the  miracle  he  had  prayed  for 
had  come  to  pass — Lise  was  saved — and  saved 
by  him  ! 

But  a  hasty  retreat  was  necessary.  The  fire 
had  spread  to  the  Ansberques'  house  ;  all  efforts 
to  stop  its  progress  with  the  axe  had  failed  ;  the 
flames  advanced,  crackling  and  roaring,  and  the 
glare  was  so  strong  that  it  scorched  the  faces 
and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers.  Andre 
was  too  slow  in  getting  out  of  the  way  and  a 
plank  fell  on  his  head  ;  a  black  darkness  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  knew  no  more. 

«  Fire  I  at  the  Cathedral !  " 

When  Strasbourg  heard  this  cry — swelled 
by  the  watchmen  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral 
itself — a  shudder  ran  through  the  city.  This 
staggered  credulity  and  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  possibility.    That  the  Cathedral  should  burn, 
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that  God  should  be  driven  from  His  own  House 
by  man,  and  that  the  sacred  vessels — the  Bread 
of  Life,  which  is  His  Body,  and  the  Blood  of 
Christ — should  be  sacrilegiously  thrown  to  the 
flames,  was  worse  than  abominable  and  sense- 
less ;  it  was  a  staggering  and  an  incredible 
profanation. 

The  Vandals  themselves  would  not  have 
done  such  a  thing  !  On  this  third  night  of 
the  great  bombardment,  the  Strasbourgers, 
beside  themselves,  trembling  with  excitement 
and  sleeplessness,  rushed  to  try  and  save  the 
great  building  whose  flames  lit  the  whole  town. 

Among  them  was  Uncle  Anselme,  tossed  like 
a  fragment  on  the  sea  of  the  crowd.  He  had 
been  passively  drifting  about  for  forty-eight 
hours  ;  his  hands  were  black,  and  his  thumb 
injured,  for,  some  one  having  bidden  him  take 
the  place  of  a  wounded  fireman,  he  had  obeyed, 
mechanically.  He  had  given  all  the  money  he 
had  on  him  to  poor  families  who  were  without 
food  or  shelter ;  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  beer 
at  Kermer*s  brasserie y  which  was  protected  from 
loft  to  cellar  by  great  piles  of  sacks  full  of 
barley  ;  here  and  there  the  grain  ran  out,  and 
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pigeons  flew  down  from  the  roofs  and  pecked 
at  it. 

All  through  the  morning  Anselme  had  been 
wandering  about  the  town,  in  a  lull  afforded  by 
a  new  summons  to  surrender  on  the  part  of 
Werder.  Everywhere,  under  the  thick  haze 
which  veiled  the  sky,  appeared  the  blackened 
shells  of  houses,  the  dSbris  of  shattered  timbers, 
which  were  still  hot — embers,  that  smothered 
with  a  black  dust  what  had  once  been  happy 
homes  and  household  goods. 

Now  and  again  Anselme  would  stoop  and 
carefully  examine  some  unrecognisable  frag- 
ment. Evil-looking  people  were  scavenging 
among  all  this  ruin,  hoping  to  find  money  or 
jewellery.  Uncle  Anselme  picked  up  a  child's 
little  sock,  the  toe  of  which  had  been  burnt, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

On  the  Broglie,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  he  was  carried  along  by  a  crowd,  whose 
ringleaders  were  shouting,  '*  No  capitulation  ! 
Put  the  women  and  children  in  the  vaults  ! 
To  arms  !     March  on  the  enemy  !  " 

Three  delegates  and  a  few  of  the  municipal 
council  accompanied  M.  Humann,  the  Mayor, 
to  interview  General  Uhrich.     The  Mayor,  as 
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the  mouthpiece  of  the  citizens,  proposed  to 
go  in  person  to  General  Werder  to  implore 
him  to  spare  the  town.  Uhrich  negatived  the 
suggestion,  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  imply  that  the  military  authori- 
ties were  at  one  with  the  civil  that  the  town 
was  ready  to  surrender.  As  to  giving  out 
arms,  what  would  be  the  use  of  that  ?  The 
defence  demanded  neither  more  men  nor  the 
throwing  away  of  soldiers*  lives  in  sorties. 

Uhrich  added  :  "  When  the  bombardment 
was  announced,  I  wrote  and  asked  M.  de 
Werder  to  let  the  women  and  children  go 
out.  This  was  his  answer  :  *  The  weak  point 
of  the  fortifications  of  strong  places  is  the 
suffering  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  exposed 
without  protection  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy, 
especially  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Strasbourg,  the 
city  is  without  casemates.  The  departure  you 
ask  for  would,  then,  increase  the  strength  of 
the  defence  :  for  which  reason,  however  painful 
the  refusal  may  be  to  myself,  I  cannot  accede 
to  your  request,  as,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
I  should  wish  to  do. 

This  immovable  hypocrisy,  these  lying  words 
of  sham  humanity,  enraged  all  present. 
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Presently,  Monseigneur  Roess,  the  Bishop  of 
Strasbourg,  appeared  to  ask  of  General  Uhrich 
a  safe-conduct  and  an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  conduct  him  to  the  general  headquarters  of 
the  enemy,  where,  in  the  name  of  religion,  he 
proposed  to  adjure  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
to  spare  the  town.  Uhrlch's  reply  was,  "  Sir> 
I  consent  to  your  going  in  your  priestly 
character  to  Interview  the  enemy.  Bid  him 
concentrate  his  fire  on  our  defenders  and  direct 
his  attacks  on  our  ramparts." 

But  the  Bishop  had  not  been  able  to  effect 
anything  whatsoever,  and  had  just  come  back 
In  despair.  The  bombardment  had  thundered 
all  day  long  ;  if  It  continued,  even  to  a  small 
extent,  through  this  night — the  most  horrible 
night  of  all — Strasbourg,  though  surrounded  by 
ramparts  still  intact,  must  infallibly  be  reduced 
to  ashes. 

Anselme  drew  near  to  the  Cathedral.  Now 
the  Library  was  gone,  it  seemed  to  him  nothing 
was  left  to  destroy  ;  he  had  not  thought,  because 
he  had  not  dared  to  think — because  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  conceive — that  they  would 
also  burn  the  Cathedral.  However,  he  saw  it 
done. 
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By  that  fearful  light  the  whole  city  was 
illumined.  Canals  and  river  were  red,  and  so 
were  the  clouds  and  the  sky,  upon  which  the 
huge  pyramid  was  defined — not  sharp  and 
motionless,  but  quivering  with  passing  shadows 
and  reflections.  Lights  red  as  blood  played  on 
the  black  shells  of  the  houses  ;  the  watchmen 
were  seen  to  attack  the  fire  from  above,  but  the 
water  of  the  pumps  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  that  white-hot  whirlwind  ;  and  the  mas- 
sive roof  flared  away,  despite  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  students  from  the  School  of  Medicine, 
thousands  of  other  willing  arms,  and  fresh 
pumps  and  hose.  Enormous  flames — blue  and 
green  from  the  burning  copper  plates  of  the 
roof — rolled  round  the  spire  ;  the  rafters  fell 
in  with  a  deafening  roar,  the  copper  plates  were 
twisted,  the  windows  were  shivered  into  splinters, 
while  shells  still  burst  in  that  scorching  abyss 
and  threw  up  jets  of  fire.  The  fac^ade — with 
its  countless  embellishments  of  bell-turrets  and 
arcading  pillars,  with  its  three  doors  surmounted 
by  statues  of  crowned  virgins,  of  wise  and  foolish 
virgins,  of  prophets  and  apostles — seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  a  weird  and  supernatural  vitality, 
as  if  the  very  stone  moved,  and  all  these  sombre 
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figures  had  aroused  themselves  from  their  long 
sleep  and  returned  to  life  in  this  hell. 

All  at  once  fresh  cries  resounded.  **  Fire  ! 
at  the  Town  Hospital !  " 

And,  indeed,  at  the  other  end  of  the  city  the 
flames  had  reached  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
To  the  east,  the  citadel  burnt  fiercely  ;  and  to 
the  west,  between  the  Faubourg  National  and 
the  Faubourg  de  Pierres,  which  were  so  com- 
pletely ravaged  that  hardly  one  stone  was  left 
on  another,  yet  one  more  conflagration  shot  up, 
enveloping  the  railway  station  and  its  long  lines 
of  carriages.  Then  shrieks  came  from  one  of 
the  last  remaining  houses  in  the  quarter — the 
shrieks  of  little  children  murdered  in  their  beds 
— agonising  shrieks  that  made  the  blood  of 
those  who  heard  them  run  cold,  and  feeble 
screams  that  cried  louder  to  Heaven  than  all 
the  alarum  bells  and  the  sinister  murmurs  of 
Strasbourg,  in  its  last  agony,  on  fire  from  end 
to  end. 


CHAPTER  VII 

In  a  feverish  dream,  Andre  thought  he  was 
walking  with  Lise  to  Robertsau,  along  the 
banks  of  the  111.  They  roamed  through  the 
alleys  laid  out  by  Lenotre,  past  lawns  and 
flower-beds.  Their  parents  followed  them, 
deep  in  conversation.  It  was  hot,  stormy 
weather  ;  a  grey  haze  veiled  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Lise 
was  light-hearted,  and  smiled  up  at  Andre. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  heard  ominous  rumblings. 
"  Here  comes  the  storm  1  "  she  said.  And 
they  walked  on,  not  at  all  afraid,  uplifted  by 
some  strange  exaltation,  as  the  thunder  pealed 
and  jagged  flashes  of  silver  lightning  shot 
across  the  sky.  Then,  it  seemed  to  him,  they 
went  over  the  Orangery,  and  by  the  dike  and 
canal  of  the  111,  to  the  little  custom-house  hut 
on  the  Rhine,  from  whose  rustic  benches  the 
lovely  countryside  could  be  seen,  and  the  green 
river,  and,  on  the  horizon,  the  Black  Forest. 
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"  What  a  bad  storm  !  "  said  Lise,  smiling. 

And  Andr6  answered,  "  A  grand  one  !  " 

Then  he  woke. 

His  dream  was  true  in  so  far  that  the 
thunder  had  represented  the  bombardment, 
which  had  now  gone  on  for  six  days  without 
intermission  ;  and  there,  near  the  mattress 
where  he  lay — seated  on  a  chair  and  watching 
him  with  anxious  tenderness — was  Lise  her- 
self! 

He  could  not  believe  it.  Where  could  he 
be  ?  Why  was  he  in  this  room  with  bare 
walls  ?  He  recognised  it  by  its  faint  smell  of 
leather — it  was  the  harness-room,  or  had  been, 
before  the  two  horses  had  been  commandeered. 
Why  was  it  so  dark,  despite  the  ray  of  sun- 
shine which  shone  through  the  little  trefoil 
window  and  ended  in  a  long  stream  of  dancing 
atoms  ?  What  was  Lise  doing  there  at  such  a 
time  ?  Was  she  an  apparition,  and  would  she 
disappear  if  he  touched  her  ?  No  !  A  hot 
little  hand  seized  his,  and  her  beautiful  eyes, 
with  black  lines  under  them,  lit  up  ;  and  her 
gentle  voice — the  voice  he  had  heard  in  his 
dream — said  : 

"  Please  don't  move  ;  stay  quite  quiet." 
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Then  he  felt  the  heaviness  of  his  wounded 
head  and  the  pressure  of  the  bandages,  and  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  recalled  that  horrible 
night  of  the  fire,  and  the  rescue  of  Lise,  and  it 
seemed  quite  natural  she  should  be  beside  him, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  she  could  be.  There  was  a  link 
missing  somewhere. 

Lise  saw  the  distress  in  his  eyes  and  answered 
it. 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain  ?  No  ?  What  a 
blessing  !  Dr.  Weiss  has  just  left ;  you  will 
soon  be  well  again."  And  tears  shone  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  held  his  hand  tightly. 

"  Andr6  !  it  was  you  who  saved  me.'*  And 
he  remembered  the  prophetic  instinct  which 
had  driven  him  out  of  doors  and  impelled  him 
to  rush  through  the  streets  to  her  help. 

He  only  said,  "  Without  my  father  and  that 
brave  workman  I  should  have  been  no  good — 
I  shouldn't  have  had  enough  strength  ;  still,  I 
should  have  done  it — or  perished  ..." 

And,  quite  overcome,  she  murmured, 
"  Andr6,  it  was  miraculous  what  you  did. 
Papa  .  .  r 

But  as  she  spoke  a  well-known  face  looked 
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in  through  the  half-open  door — Ansberque*s 
face,  melancholy  and  determined,  but  with 
even  the  waxed  moustache  and  imperial  no 
longer  aggressive.  Behind  him  came  Mme. 
Ansberque,  whose  eyes  were  red,  M.  Germath 
looking  well  pleased  though  excessively  tired, 
and  Mme.  Germath — all  evidently  much  moved 
by  the  emotions  of  their  recent  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mme.  Ansberque  knelt  down  by  Andr^  and 
smoothed  his  forehead. 

"  My  dear,  dear  boy  !  How  shall  we  ever 
thank  you  ?  " 

Ansberque,  stiffening,  bit  his  lips — no  scenes, 
if  you  please  !  But  when  he  clasped  Andr6  by 
the  hand,  proud  as  he  was,  he  trembled  and 
could  not  utter  a  word,  as  a  flood  of  recollec- 
tions rushed  over  him,  and  he  re-lived  his 
agony  of  despair  when,  having  reached  his 
house,  he  found  it  in  ruins  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  con- 
fusion, no  one  could  give  him  any  news  of 
them,  and  he  had  suffered  all  the  bitterness 
of  his  loss  as  well  as  the  cruel  tortures  of 
suspense.  He  knew  not  if  he  would  find 
them  alive  in  the  cellar  where  they  had  taken 
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refuge.  When  they  met,  and  he  embraced 
them,  he  burst  into  sobs  ;  and  when  they  told 
him  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  and  who  it 
was  that  had  saved  Lise  from  certain  death,  his 
proud  and  masterful,  but  still  honest,  soul  was 
humbled  and  repentant. 

Regrets — hitherto  stifled  by  false  shame — 
remorse,  at  having  so  gratuitously  insulted  his 
oldest  friend,  and  the  persistent  voice  of  truth, 
too  long  unheeded,  which  told  him  that  Ger- 
math  had  been  entirely  in  the  right  and  he — • 
Ansberque — as  blind  as  an  infant,  hurt  him 
like  so  many  stabs  ;  and  his  natural  loyalty, 
which  perpetually  reproached  him  with  his 
hardness  and  obstinacy,  insisted  that  he  ought 
to  have  apologised  to  Germath  twenty  times 
over.  To  whom  was  it  he  owed  wife  and 
daughter — all  that  was  dearest  to  him  in  the 
world  ?  To  those  whom  a  moment  before  he 
had  considered  as  his  enemies,  to  whom  he 
had  wished  no  good,  and  whom  now  he  must 
love  and  honour  or  be  guilty  of  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

But  had  he  really  ever  ceased  to  love  them  ? 
Who  could  define  the  boundary  line  of  love 
and    hate,    so    often   and    so    closely    twined 
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and  intersected  ?  He  experienced  a  strange 
confusion  of  mind.  To  think  that  Germath, 
whose  hospitality  he  had  spurned,  whose 
threshold  he  had  vowed  never  to  cross  again  ; 
that  Andre,  whose  heart  he  had  broken  ;  that 
the  mother,  whom  he  had  so  coldly  shown  his 
door  when  she  came  to  plead  for  her  son, 
should  be  Lise's  preservers  ! 

Ansberque,  who  was  both  generous  and 
chivalrous  beneath  his  obstinacy,  suffered  a 
real  martyrdom. 

But  duty — a  duty  which  was  no  longer  a 
sacrifice  of  his  pride,  for  now  both  pride  and 
honour  bade  him  make  amends — showed  him 
the  path  he  must  tread,  and  pointed  to  that 
road — though  the  shells  still  fell  on  all  sides — 
the  road  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  which  led 
past  the  wall  jutting  out  by  the  immemorial 
chestnut  tree,  to  the  door  he  used  to  push 
open  so  joyfully  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month  —  to  Ortrude's  dejeuner — the  Rhine 
salmon  and  the  stuffed  chickens  1 

"  Come,  Lise  !     Come,  wife  !  " 

And  they  set  out,  keeping  close  to  the  walls 
and  climbing  over  heaps  of  stones,  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  rue  du  D6me  was  in  ruins  and 
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full  of  yawning  cavities.  Their  hearts  were 
sore  within  them  at  the  sight  of  the  New 
Church,  which  was  nothing  but  cinders — a 
dead  volcano — and  as  they  trod  the  ashes  of 
books  and  manuscripts  beneath  their  feet.  At 
the  pitiful  sight  of  the  Cathedral  close,  tears 
welled  in  their  eyes,  for  the  whole  square  was 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  broken  pillars  and 
headless  statues.  They  could  see  the  sky 
through  the  Cathedral  arches  ;  while,  in  the 
interior,  the  flagstones  were  littered  with 
rubbish,  the  organ  hung  suspended  in  space, 
and  the  windows  looked  down  on  nothing- 
ness. These  general  misfortunes,  added  to 
their  own  private  ones,  revived  their  depres- 
sion, and  raised  it  from  sorrow  for  the  city  to 
a  personal  pity  for  the  sufferers.  Only  to 
think  that  two  days  ago — two  only — they  also 
had  had  their  happy  little  home,  their  hearth, 
and  the  dear  intimacy  of  domestic  life  !  But 
now,  of  Ansberque's  study,  of  the  collection  of 
guns  on  which,  as  a  sportsman,  he  prided  him- 
self ;  of  the  drawing-room,  with  its  piano  and 
carved  press — Andre's  particular  corner  ;  of 
Lise's  little  white  bedroom,  with  its  narrow 
bed  and  the  thousand  trifles  she  had  treasured 
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— of  all  the  things  they  had  loved,  there  re- 
mained nothing  at  all. 

Rich  and  envied  as  they  had  been,  they  were 
on  the  street  just  as  much  as  those  unhappy 
creatures  who  wandered  about  the  quays, 
crouched  in  the  shelter  of  doorways,  or  dug 
holes  to  protect  themselves  in  the  slopes  of  the 
ramparts. 

So  painful  was  the  feeling  that  it  added  to 
Ansberque*s  sense  of  solitude  and  to  the 
humiliation  of  his  discomfiture,  and  made  him 
the  more  eager  to  be  re-united  to  his  friend. 

«  Germath  !  " 

**  Ansberque  !  " 

And  the  men  had  clasped  hands  with  pro- 
found joy  in  the  recovery  of  their  friendship — 
a  blessing  the  dearer  since  it  had  been  so 
nearly  lost.  Yet  there  was  much  sorrow,  too, 
in  their  re-union.  The  Germaths  had  done 
the  honours  of  their  house — that  is,  of  the 
three  rooms  beneath  the  terrace  ;  the  coach- 
house where  Germath  slept  (when  he  had  time) 
with  the  wounded  captain  and  Uncle  Anselme  ; 
the  harness-room,  which  was  reserved  for  Mme. 
Germath,  Andre,  and  Charles  ;  and  the  stables, 
where  Ortrude  and  the  servants  were  installed. 
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They  both  smiled  when  they  saw  Ansberque 
come  in.  It  was  melancholy  to  think  that 
such  excellent  people  should  have  taken  offence 
over  politics  ;  and  certainly  none  of  Dr.  Weiss' 
ointments  and  dressings  would  do  Andre  half 
so  much  good  as  their  visit  ! 

As  for  Ortrude,  she  had  many  memories  of 
former  visits  in  happier  times,  when,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lawn,  now  strewn  with 
branches,  they  had  foregathered  in  that  dear 
old  house  where  for  so  many  years  everything 
had  been  the  pink  of  perfection  ;  where  the 
very  furniture  had  at  last  become  almost 
human,  and  everything  bore  the  imprint  of 
the  family  tradition  of  solid  comfort. 

"  Remember,  Ansberque,"  said  Germath, 
"  no  one  shall  say  that  next  Saturday — our 
Saturday — we  omitted  breaking  bread  together  1 
Promise  that  you  will  come,  just  as  usual, 
provided  that  nothing  untoward  happens  ! 
As  we  cannot  meet  in  happiness,  we  must  meet 
in  submission  and  hope." 

Ansberque  accepted,  much  moved. 

But  Ortrude  exclaimed,  "You  will  have  a 
miserable  dinner,  M.  Ansberque  !  The  days 
when  I  had  everything  to  hand,  and  plenty  of 
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fish  and  fresh  vegetables  and  good  butter,  are 
over  !  Now  there  is  nothing  to  eat  but  beef ; 
and  those  wretches  have  made  my  lovely 
kitchen  no  better  than  a  pig-sty — saving  your 
presence  !  ** 

"  That  is  quite  true  1  Come  and  see  how 
we  have  suffered,  Ansberque." 

On  learning  that  his  friends  had  lost  every- 
thing in  the  fire,  Germath  had  offered  them 
the  precarious  hospitality  of  his  own  shelter  ; 
when  they  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  really  not  so  badly  off  in  their  cellar — 
"  I  assure  you  we  manage  excellently,"  Ans- 
berque  protested — Germath  had  made  them 
accept  necessary  clothing,  linen,  and  blankets. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  what  was  offered  so 
whole-heartedly  ;  and  it  was  a  mark  of  delicacy 
on  Germath*s  part  to  show  Ansberque  the 
house,  fearfully  devastated  by  the  shells.  He 
took  a  melancholy  pride  in  pointing  out  their 
share  in  the  common  suffering,  and,  indeed, 
felt  it  to  be  the  only  consolation  he  could 
offer. 

Two  shells  had  fallen  on  the  house  :  one  on 
the  night  of  the  destruction  of  the  Library,  the 
other  on  the  night  of  the  destruction  of  the 
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Cathedral ;  and  each  had  smashed  furniture, 
floors,  and  walls.  The  kitchen  had  a  gaping 
hole  as  a  supplementary  window  ;  the  blast  of 
the  explosion  had  torn  saucepans  and  pre- 
serving-pans from  the  walls  on  which  they 
hung  and  reduced  them  to  shapeless  rubbish, 
had  split  the  iron  kitchen-range,  and  shivered 
the  kitchen  china  to  atoms. 

Fragments  of  gun-metal  were  welded  into 
the  panelling  in  the  dining-room  ;  by  a  miracle, 
the  china  plates  had  been  spared,  though  the 
glass  and  the  windows  were  completely 
pulverised. 

StoumpfFs  white  face  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  underground  staircase.  He  was 
now  living  with  his  wife  and  infant  burrowed 
in  the  cellar,  which  he  thought  safer  than  being 
above  ground,  though  it  was  terribly  damp. 
Germath  also  permitted  some  workmen  to 
lodge  there  whom  he  had  once  employed  at 
his  factory — hapless  people  with  neither  bread 
to  eat  nor  a  roof  to  cover  them.  They  camped 
out  in  the  darkness  in  the  queerest  fashion, 
with  straw  beds  and  such  furniture  as  had 
escaped  destruction — Lina  Stoumpff  sleeping 
on  a  sofa,  while  Stoumpff  wore,  despite  the 
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hot  August  weather,  his  cousin  Germath's  fur- 
coat.  He  bemoaned  their  fate  from  morning 
till  night,  and  loudly  anticipated  death  at  every 
explosion.  The  sight  of  Ansberque  dum- 
founded  him  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  cellaret 
— a  rosewood  cabinet,  unfolding  like  a  screen, 
and  containing  a  set  of  spiral  decanters  with 
labels  on  their  necks — was  still  unharmed,  he 
took  possession  of  it  and  carried  it  downstairs 
with  him — for  safety,  he  said. 

In  the  Germaths*  bedroom  the  second  shell 
had  wrought  wide  havoc.  The  wardrobe,  with 
its  pier-glass,  was  in  pieces,  whence  protruded 
fragments  of  linen  and  garments  ;  the  great 
bed  was  smashed,  and  the  wall-paper  hung  in 
strips  on  the  walls.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  all 
these  things,  which  bore  the  impress  of  so 
intimate  and  domestic  a  happiness,  of  so  many 
familiar  habits,  of  confidential  talks  and  of 
peaceful  nights,  thus  brutally  ruined  and 
defiled. 

Ansberque,  with  the  old  nervous  twitch 
about  his  mouth,  exclaimed,  "  My  poor  friend, 
how  right  you  were  !  The  Empire  in  which  1 
believed  so  firmly,  and  from  which  I  hoped 
such  great  things,  has  turned  out  to  be  utterly 
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worthless  and  incapable  even  of  protecting 
us  !  Alas,  for  all  my  illusions  !  Do  you  still 
believe  In  these  rumours  of  victory  ?  I  don't  ! 
Everything  is  breaking  up  and  going  to  pieces  ! 
Just  think  of  those  fools  who  only  yesterday 
rushed  out  to  the  Austerlitz  gate,  to  meet — if 
you  please — a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
said  to  be  approaching  with  a  band  at  their 
head — lies  and  delusion,  of  course,  like  every- 
thing else  !  " 

The  words  expressed  so  much  melancholy, 
and  such  a  complete  reversal  of  all  Ansberque*s 
cherished  ideas,  that  Germath  received  them  in 
silence.  At  first,  Ansberque's  repentance  had 
made  him  happy,  and  had  relieved  his  heart  of 
a  great  burden  ;  but  now  he  felt  miserable  to 
think  that  such  a  breach  should  have  been 
possible,  and  began  to  ask  himself  if,  indeed, 
the  freshness  and  vigour  of  their  old  friendship 
and  confidence  could  ever  be  really  restored. 
Without  knowing  why,  he  feared  a  vague 
something  in  the  unknown  future.  .  .  . 

They  walked  up  the  shaky  stairs  ;  above 
their  heads  a  large  hole  revealed  the  bulging 
laths  and  beams,  the  gloom  of  garrets,  and  a 
huge  crack  through  which  the  daylight  shone. 
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A  door,  wrenched  from  its  hinges,  opened  on 
an  immense  room,  half  burnt ;  here  were 
visible  torn  strips  of  rich  tapestries — half  a 
monkey  mounting  half  a  horse  or  pursuing  the 
rent  arms  and  shoulders  of  bathing  nymphs. 
There,  a  Louis  XIV.  bureau,  in  fragments, 
had  smashed  the  glass  of  the  cases  ;  here  lay 
precious  pottery,  rare  Chinese  vases,  pieces  of 
the  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet,  as  delicate  as  lace- 
work,  all  shivered  to  atoms ;  while  some  medals, 
a  heavy  sword,  and  a  couple  of  daggers  had 
been  tossed  away,  as  if  they  were  so  much 
refuse,  into  a  corner. 

This  was  all  that  remained  of  Uncle  Anselme's 
museum. 

He  appeared  suddenly  on  the  threshold  of 
his  narrow  student's  bedroom,  his  big,  kind 
eyes  wide  open,  held  out  his  hand  to  Ansberque 
without  surprise,  and  said,  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  himself,  "  I  dare  say  I  was  too  fond  of  it  all ; 
I  lived  too  much  for  these  old  things,  and  I 
am  punished  for  it.  Still,  there  were  some 
fine  specimens  among  them  ;  why  should  they 
have  been  destroyed  ?  That  can't  be  the  Will 
of  the  Lord.  But,  after  all,  what  are  my  losses 
to  Strasbourg's  ?     And  why  should  all  this  be  ? 
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I  ask  you,  why  f  Why  burn  all  these  treasures, 
and  kill  all  these  people  ? " 

And  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead 
with  an  impulsive  gesture  of  despair  and  per- 
plexity. Since  he  had  come  back  to  the  house 
to  find  his  museum  destroyed,  he  had  been  in 
a  kind  of  stupor,  not  paying  any  attention 
when  he  was  spoken  to,  answering  at  random, 
and  only  becoming  himself  again  when  he  was 
with  Charles,  as  if— children,  both  of  them — 
they  understood  each  other's  thoughts. 

Ansberque  left  with  his  wife  and  Lise,  who 
had  parted  from  Andre  with  a  long,  long  clasp 
of  the  hands  and  long,  clinging  looks.  Yet, 
all  the  same,  both  carried  away  from  their 
happy  meeting  and  the  reunion  they  had  so 
passionately  yearned  for,  a  feeling  of  sadness,  a 
strange  sense  of  evil  to  come. 

The  bombardment  fell  on  the  town  with  a 
cold  precision  and  an  inflexible  regularity. 
Dead  horses  lay  about  everywhere.  Every 
moment  the  firemen  sped  through  the  streets, 
men  fell  even  while  they  passed,  and  the 
ambulances  ceaselessly  carried  off  the  wounded. 
At  the  Botanical  Garden  the  dead  were  piled 
up  in  a  great  room,  which  the  medical  students, 
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who   had   acted    so   courageously  at  the  fire, 
called  "  the  stifF-uns*  room  "  in  their  hideous 
slang.     The  corpses  of  soldiers  and  civilians, 
of  women  and  children,  were  huddled  together 
in  a  horrible  promiscuity.     Under  a  fierce  sun, 
Strasbourg  stank  of  fire  and  corruption.     The 
citadel   had  ceased  burning.     At  the  arsenal, 
the  heat  from  the  fire  at  the  fencing  school  had 
been  such  that  the  leaden  studs  on  the  cannon- 
balls  had  melted.     The  Faubourg  de  Pierres 
and  the  Faubourg  National  were  simply  rubbish 
heaps.     Wretched  people  cut  down  trees  and 
propped  them  against  the  slopes  of  the  ram- 
parts, to   form   a    kind  of  protection  behind 
which  they  might  sleep.    Forbidding  faces  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  tattered  creatures 
begged — with   threats.     Some   loudly  accused 
Uhrich   of  treachery — Uhrich,    still    perfectly 
unmoved  in  his  determination  to  hold  out,  and 
loyal  in  his  patriotism  ;   but  every  one  felt  he 
ought  to  have  done  better  ;  and  the  friendship, 
patronage,   and  support  of  the  prefect   com- 
promised him. 

Many  men's  hearts  failed  them.  Some  of 
the  municipal  council,  with  Humann  at  their 
head,  came  to  ask  an  authorisation  to  interview 
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Werder,  in  order  to  beg  him  to  cease  his  fire 
for  four  or  five  days — offering  him  a  large  sum 
as  compensation  for  each  day  of  grace.  Uhrich 
refused,  on  the  grounds  that  the  overture  would 
be  undignified,  and  that  the  enemy,  thinking 
the  town  expected  to  be  relieved  shortly,  would 
redouble  his  efforts  to  reduce  it  the  sooner. 

"  I  know  what  I  have  to  do,*'  he  said.  "  And 
I  shall  do  it,  to  the  end.'* 

The  discontent  fermented,  crowds  collected 
in  the  Place  Gutenberg  and  called  for  vengeance 
on  Uhrich,  who  armed  the  National  Guard. 
The  firemen  were  quite  worn  out ;  and  the 
citizens,  organised  as  watchmen,  took  their 
turn  to  go  the  rounds  at  night  and  give  warn- 
ing of  fires. 

Provisions  became  dear,  and  distress  in- 
creased. The  newspapers — the  Courrier  du  Bas- 
Rhin  and  U Impartial  du  Rhin—vfere  wholly 
reduced  to  local  information,  and  filled  their 
pages  with  long  lists  of  deaths  and  notices  of 
the  rare  births. 

All  the  time,  Uhrich  was  sending  despatch 
after  despatch,  desperately  appealing  to  the 
minister  Palikao,  who  replied  to  him,  by  way 
of  Schlestadt,  bidding  him  cross  the  Rhine  with 
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his  army,  and  throw  himself  into  the  country 
round  Baden.  Uhrlch  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Rumours  of  deliverance  were  always  in  the 
air,  and  the  people,  greedy  for  comfort,  let 
themselves  be  beguiled  by  that  old  delusion. 
One  day,  it  was  said  that  good  news  had  been 
transmitted,  cunningly  hidden  in  a  cigarette, 
by  a  secret  agent ;  another,  that  a  soldier  had 
been  seen  in  the  streets  whose  tunic-buttons 
bore  the  number  of  an  unknown  regiment. 
Brains  were  over-excited,  and  absurd  inventions 
multiplied.  People  went  mad.  The  dark  fears 
of  those  who  had  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
cellars  combated  the  gloomy  stoicism  of  the 
more  courageous.  A  kind  of  fierce  resignation 
upbore  the  greater  number.  They  continued 
to  come  and  go  under  the  shells — sometimes 
lying  down  on  their  faces,  sometimes  sheltering 
in  the  corner  of  a  doorway,  sometimes  walking 
straight  on  ;  acts  of  heroism  were  of  daily 
occurrence ;  and  Strasbourg,  maimed,  burnt, 
crushed,  but  with  her  ramparts  still  uninjured 
and  her  bastions  unbreached,  rallied  the  forces 
of  her  soul,  and  said,  "  I  will  never  surrender  !  " 
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The  table  was  laid  in  the  harness-room,  on 
trestles,  and  surrounded  by  incongruous  chairs. 
Peaches  from  the  fruit  wall  and  plums  from 
the  orchard  were  arranged  in  pyramids  on  china 
dishes. 

Several  pieces  of  the  dinner-service  and  the 
glass  had  been  smashed.  Charles  asked  in  vain 
for  a  taper  champagne  glass,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  one  of  the  blue-green  ones  kept 
for  the  Rhine  wines. 

Helped  by  Gretchen  and  Hannah,  Ortrude 
had  somehow  managed  to  light  her  kitchen 
fire  ;  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  her  that 
the  guests  should  breakfast,  not  of  course  as 
well  as  on  previous  Saturdays,  but  as  well  as 
circumstances  permitted. 

As  usual  on  f^te-days — and  perfectly  deaf  to 
her  master's  orders  and  entreaties — she  had 
embarked  on  quince  tarts,  and  had  prepared — 
only  three  courses,  certainly,  but  those  delicious 
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(though  they  would  have  been  much  more 
delicious  had  she  had  the  beautiful  Robertsau 
butter  to  use  for  them),  composed  of  pigeons 
(shot  on  the  roofs)  stewed  with  mushrooms 
(how  she  had  been  able  to  find  anything  to 
garnish  them  with  she  did  not  know),  a  fillet 
of  beef  au  Madere^  and  a  cheese  savoury. 

"  What  a  pity  !  '*  she  muttered.  In  other 
years,  directly  shooting  began,  the  guests  were 
regaled  with  game — M.  Ansberque  supplying 
them  with  hampers  full.  He  would  certainly 
have  been  pleased  if  she  had  served  up  quails 
au  salpicon  or  partridges  cooked  in  buttered 
paper. 

A  year  ago,  about  this  time,  she  had  dressed 
a  haunch  of  venison  which  had  been  talked  of 
for  quite  six  months  ;  M.  Wohlfart  cast  up  his 
eyes  to  Heaven  at  the  mere  memory  of  it. 

But  a  huge  saucepan  claimed  her  attention. 
She  had  put  into  it,  successively,  a  quarter  of 
a  smoked  ham,  a  sausage,  some  goose-fat, 
potatoes,  and  a  muslin  bag  full  of  juniper 
berries  and  large  grains  of  black  pepper  ;  the 
whole  emitting,  when  she  lifted  the  lid,  a  most 
delicious  smell.  As  it  was  a  f6te-day,  she 
was   going  to  give  3ome  of  the  stew   to   the 
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work-people  who  had  taken  refuge  In  the  cellar — 
also  to  the  poor  who  came  twice  a  week  to  have 
their  soup-bowls  filled  ;  and  It  was  quite  certain 
that  LIna  Stoumpff  would  never  smell  anything 
so  good  without  asking  for  a  plateful. 

Precisely  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  front  door 
was  opened. 

"  Goodness  me  !  "  cried  Gretchen,  who  was 
on  the  look-out,  "  If  they  haven't  all  come  ! 
There  Is  M.  Wohlfart,  and  then  the  Ansberques, 
and  Pastor  Gottus — and  then,  If  you'll  believe 
It,  M.  Humblot !  " 

"  He  must  have  smelt  the  mushrooms,"  said 
Hannah,  who  was  quite  aware  of  the  stout 
gentleman's  timidity. 

He  was  puflfing  a  good  deal  through  his 
enormous  moustaches,  and,  though  he  was 
pale  from  apprehension,  was  proud  at  the  same 
time  of  the  risks  he  had  run  en  route.  Every 
one  was  pleased  to  have  arrived  safely.  The 
greatest  credit  belonged  to  Mme.  Ansberque,  for 
LIse  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to 
reach  Andr6,  and  her  only  fear,  on  hearing  the 
redoubled  thunder  of  the  guns,  had  been  lest 
her  father  should  veto  the  visit  altogether. 
Stoumpff  was  just  coming  up  from  the  cellar, 
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having  vainly  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to 
accompany  him  ;  he  was  himself  far  from  easy 
in  mind. 

"Welcome!"  said  Germath.  "And  thank 
God  we  meet  again  alive  and  well ! " 

"He  has  wonderfully  preserved  us,"  said 
Gottus,  "  and  in  this  trial  we  not  only  meet  in 
the  body,  but  our  souls  are  also  bound  together 
by  a  common  tie  and  in  a  common  desire. 
The  bread  we  break  will  be,  I  venture  to  say, 
a  communion — a  sign  of  our  brotherhood  in 
sorrow,  as  well  as  in  the  one  thought  that 
moves  us  all — the  deliverance  of  Strasbourg." 

Then,  as  on  former  occasions,  they  all  took 
their  places,  smiling  at  each  other  ;  but  to-day 
the  smiles  were  full  of  emotion.  Since  they 
last  met  all  had  experienced  extraordinary 
reverses  or  calamities. 

Mme.  Germath  and  her  husband  tried  to 
restore  cheerfulness ;  but  the  heaviness  was 
not  easily  dispersed,  and  only  Andr^  and  Lise, 
sitting  side  by  side,  were  completely  happy. 

Each  man  was  thinking  of  those  great  events 
which  had  changed  his  life,  and  each  man  felt 
that  he  was  himself  changed  by  them  ;  the  old 
comfortable  security  was  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
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fear  for  the  future  shadowed  all  hearts,  even 
that  of  little  Charles,  seated  by  Uncle  Anselme, 
when  he  remembered  poor  little  Noemi. 

Nobody  seemed  hungry  at  first — every  one 
having  a  sort  of  shame  at  enjoying  good  cheer 
at  such  a  time.  But  the  very  scruple  they  felt 
quieted  the  conscience  ;  the  whole  party  realised 
that  it  was  no  selfish  pleasure  which  brought 
them  together — in  this  sort  of  casemate  so  close 
to  the  coach-house  where  the  wounded  captain 
lay — not  well  enough  to  join  their  party,  and 
waited  on  by  Mme.  Germath  herself. 

Conversation  grew  quite  brisk  by  the  time 
the  fillet  of  beef  with  the  Madeira  sauce  was 
put  on  the  table,  and  an  old  burgundy,  which 
Germath  produced  only  once  a  year,  was  served 
with  it.  Hope  sprang  up  again — hope,  so 
often  disappointed  and  so  often  renewed — on 
that  subject  to  which  all  conversation  inevitably 
turned — the  relief  of  Strasbourg. 

Was  there  not  talk  of  a  French  army  corps, 
now  advancing  ?  Despite  all  previous  dis- 
appointments, everybody  began  to  feel  more 
sanguine,  and,  in  their  world  apart,  Andre  and 
Lise  hoped  everything  from  fate  and  the  future. 
For  the   present,  they  could   afford   to   wait. 
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Happiness  radiated  from  the  strength  of  their 
love. 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Humblot,  "the  army 
corps  isn't  more  than  twenty  kilometres  away  ; 
I  know  it  for  a  fact  I " 

"  Undoubtedly  !  "  cried  the  credulous 
StoumpfF,  who  had  just  taken  his  wife  a  large 
helping  of  the  ragout  of  pigeons,  and  another 
of  the  stew. 

"  In  any  case,  we  shall  know,'*  said  Wohlfart, 
whose  brother  was  one  of  the  municipal  com- 
mission, "for  Louis  and  a  few  others  have 
resolved  to  demand  that  the  Prefect  shall 
publish  his  telegrams." 

The  creation  of  the  municipal  commission 
was  considered  a  great  event,  replacing,  as  it 
did,  the  old  council,  whose  small  and  lifeless 
meetings  bore  so  much  evidence  of  the  blow 
the  city  had  received  that  the  mayor  scarcely 
ever  assembled  them. 

The  Prefect  had  nominated  the  commission  at 
the  urgent  entreaty  of  some  of  the  councillors  ; 
his  compliance  was  significant  as  admitting  that 
things  went  ill  with  the  Empire — that  the  edifice 
was  cracking. 

He  no  longer  put  the  Imperial  Eagle  on  his 
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proclamations,  or  mentioned  in  them  those 
sacred  words,  the  French  Empire, 

The  commission — composed  of  ill-assorted 
elements,  Bonapartists,  Orleanists,  Liberals— also 
contained  a  majority  of  young  republicans,  led 
by  a  man  of  great  merit — Dr.  Kliss — in  whom 
coolness  and  shrewdness  were  united  to  an 
absolute  devotion  to  the  public  good,  much 
amiability,  and  real  goodness  of  heart. 

These  new  men  were  generally  approved  ; 
their  first  care  had  been  to  organise  the  relief 
of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  shells  ;  and 
the  bell  of  the  mairie  had  already  announced 
that  homeless  families  would  find  shelter  at  the 
theatre,  in  the  municipal  schools,  and  in  the 
imperial  castle.  These  unfortunate  people  had 
further  to  be  fed.  So,  with  the  help  of  M. 
ZopfF,  the  commission  had  just  opened  cheap 
restaurants  for  them  at  the  school  in  the  rue 
des  Tanneurs,  at  the  market-hall,  and  in  other 
places. 

Wohlfart  described  the  meetings  at  the  hotet, 
de  ville.  At  the  first,  which  took  place  in  the 
great  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  shells  had  burst 
against  the  window.  Some  of  the  members 
proposed  seeking  a  safer   spot,  but  Humann 
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had  declared,  in  a  fervour  of  patriotic  despair, 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  die  at  the  post 
of  honour.  The  sitting  was  hardly  over  when 
a  shell  shattered  the  whole  place.  After  this 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  muniment  room 
in  the  mairie, 

*'  Do  you  know  it  ?  "  said  Wohlfart.  "  It  is 
a  dark  little  place,  vaulted  ;  the  windows  are 
protected  by  sacks  of  bran  and  mattresses,  and 
the  table  is  lit  by  candles  ;  you  can  enter  by  the 
cellar  if  the  bombardment  is  violent.  At  the 
headquarters,  which  are  continually  aimed  at. 
General  Uhrich  and  his  staff  have  been  obliged 
to  lodge  themselves  in  an  armoured  shelter." 

"  Absurd  !  **  said  Humblot — the  burgundy 
had  flushed  his  cheeks  and  emboldened  his 
heart.    "  You  can  be  killed  wherever  you  are  !  *' 

He  was  less  nervous,  taking  his  turn  at 
ambulance  work,  surrounded  by  his  neighbours, 
and  obliged  to  make  himself  useful,  than  alone 
with  his  wife  in  a  dripping  cellar.  Sometimes 
his  duty  was  painful  enough;  only  the  previous 
evening  he  had  gone  out  with  the  ambulance 
men  to  bury  the  dead  after  the  small  attack 
delivered  by  Colonel  Blot,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  under  the  enemy's  fire.     He  had  seen 
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a  frontier  guard  brought  back  on  a  stretcher 
with  the  top  of  his  head  carried  away  .  .  . 
Humbiot  had  turned  faint  and  sick. 

Wohlfart — who  worked  hard  and  courage- 
ously, and  who  had  taken  part  in  the  sortie  of 
the  two  battalions  of  the  87  th — remarked, 
"  Courage,  so  far  as  we  civilians  are  concerned, 
depends  largely  on  the  day  and  hour  and  one's 
moral  and  physical  condition.  You  need  a 
constant  mental  exaltation  and  a  very  unusual 
moral  strength  to  attain  to  the  imperturbability 
of  a  Dupetit-Thouars  or  an  Exelmans.  Yester- 
day, some  one  told  me  that  the  admiral  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  marines  under  a 
perfect  hail  of  shell.  They  hesitated.  *  Where 
I  go,*  he  shouted,  ^you  can  follow  without 
danger.*  At  the  very  moment  an  explosion 
dashed  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  He  got  up  and  went  on  ; 
a  sailor  had  his  head  blown  oiF.  ^  That  is  be- 
cause he  was  not  marching  close  behind  me,' 
said  the  admiral,  and  he  continued  his  advance." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Germath.  "  1  quite  realise 
how  much  courage  is  displayed  on  these  daily 
reconnaissances  and  small  sorties,  but  they  are 
absolutely   without    result.     Uhrich's    passive 
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heroism  does  not  satisfy  me  at  all.  Strasbourg 
has  not  merely  walls  and  guns — she  has  also 
men." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  very  sore  point  with  him 
that  no  use  was  made  of  nine  thousand  Stras- 
bourgers  like  himself,  and  that  the  National 
Guard  was  limited  exclusively  to  preventing 
riots.  This  time  Ansberque  made  no  protesta- 
tions ;  he  merely  listened,  haughtily  as  ever, 
but  depressed. 

In  default  of  better  employment,  Germath — 
it  would  have  cost  him  much  to  fire  a  shot 
against  HafFner,  and  he  bitterly  hated  this  un- 
natural war — gave  all  his  time  to  ambulance 
work,  the  establishment  of  restaurants  for  the 
indigent,  or  other  useful  employment.  Moving 
in  her  own  circle  of  friends  and  neighbours, 
Mme.  Germath  visited  the  poor  constantly  and 
gave  with  bountiful  hands. 

The  quince  tartlets  made  their  appearance, 
and  Charles  brightened  up  ;  his  little  face — 
rather  pale  and  thin  after  this  three  weeks'  con- 
finement— became  smiling  and  cheerful.  Uncle 
Anselme  was  silent  and  absent.  M.  Gottus — 
evidently  recalling  his  thoughts  from  far  away 
— said  suddenly  : 

M 
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"The  Library  was  burnt  on  August  24,  as 
on  the  corresponding  date,  seventy  years  after 
Christ,  was  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  On 
September  6th  Jerusalem  was  taken/' 

They  all  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  now 
the  3rd — only  three  days  more  !  .  .  .  But  no 
one  could  believe  that  the  enemy  would  risk 
the  assault ;  it  seemed  indeed  he  had  fully 
resigned  himself  to  open  siege-works — know- 
ing that  the  people,  far  from  forcing  Uhrich 
to  capitulate,  were  determined  that  their  city 
should  hold  out — and  by  now  had  only  begun 
the  second  parallel. 

All  the  same,  the  recollection  of  that  horrible 
night  of  fire  and  shell  was  still  so  close  and 
vivid  that  everybody  felt  uneasy,  and  an  anxious 
silence  fell  upon  all  of  them. 

Presently  Germath  raised  his  glass.  "  Let 
us  drink  to  our  good  old  Strasbourg,  to  our 
dear  Alsace,  and  to  our  France  !  " 

With  much  emotion,  every  one  rose  and 
touched  glasses,  Ansberque  saying  in  a  changed 
voice,  "  Yes — to  France,  which  is  a  long  way 
from  us  !  Strasbourg  may  well  perish  without 
any  one  coming  to  help  her  !  To  France  ! 
May  we  soon  be  restored  to  her,  and  may  she 
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keep  us  in  her  heart,  as  a  mother  her  child. 
To  France  !  My  God  !  shall  we  be  French- 
men at  all  in  three  weeks'  time  ?  " 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  Ansberque 
had  said  aloud  what  all  felt  and  none  dared 
avow  even  to  himself;  but  that  he  should  say 
it — he  who  had  been  so  credulous  !  A  chill, 
like  the  chill  of  death,  fell  on  the  party. 
Andre  and  Lise  looked  at  each  other  suddenly, 
frightened,  as  if  some  dark  cloud  hovered  over 
them — as  if  an  abyss  had  suddenly  opened  and 
yawned  between  them.  But,  after  all,  it  was 
the  sensation  of  a  moment ;  they  were  soon 
smiling  at  each  other,  as,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes — silently,  and  as  gravely  as  if  they  were 
performing  a  religious  rite — they  all  went  to 
touch  glasses  with  that  Mme.  Germath  had 
just  taken  to  the  wounded  captain.  Deadly 
pale  from  his  illness,  and  with  an  expression 
never  to  be  forgotten,  he  had  raised  his  glass 
to  theirs,  with  a  loud  clinking,  so  greatly  did 
his  hand  tremble. 

The  days  went  by.  Public  monuments  and 
military  buildings  were  alike  fired  by  the  shells. 
It  became  necessary  to  evacuate  the  citadel  ; 
the  college  was  in  ruins  ;  the  military  mill  and 
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bakehouse  near  the  Porte  des  Pecheurs  and 
the  barracks  at  Finckmack  were  riddled  with 
shot ;  at  the  hour  of  service,  shells  fell  on  the 
door  and  in  the  nave  in  the  church  of  St, 
Thomas  ;  three  gaping  holes  in  the  Porte  de 
Pierres  had  to  be  stuffed  up  with  sacks  of 
plaster ;  the  suburb  of  Saverne  was  literally 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  beams  and  rubbish,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  carcasses  of  horses 
rotted  under  a  burning  sun  or  storms  of  torrid 
rain.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  houses 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  in  two  days 
more  than  sixty  persons  were  injured.  The 
enemy's  fire,  without  sparing  the  town,  was 
now  more  and  more  directed  against  the  works 
and  ramparts,  and  Strasbourg  lacked  gunners. 
On  the  8th,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  bombardment  was 
fearful.  The  efforts  of  the  foe  were  now  re- 
doubled; he  was  endeavouring  to  make  a 
breach  in  bastion  12.  An  officer,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  appeared  for  the  fourth  time  to  sum- 
mon Uhrich  to  surrender. 

Meat  was  scarce ;  the  people  were  eating 
horse-flesh. 

Alternating  between  hope  and  fear,  as  false 
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reports  were  born  and  died,  Strasbourg,  from 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  fell  into  dejection 
and  despair.  One  sole  idea  animated  it — never 
to  surrender  ;  and  one  only  hope — the  hope 
of  relief.  Not  a  day  but  brought  its  own 
particular  delusion. 

If  the  half-hints  of  the  chief  commissioner  of 
police  (an  agent  of  the  prefect's  and  mysteri- 
ously well  informed)  were  to  be  believed,  the 
army  from  Rome  was  crossing  the  Rhine  at 
Huningue,  the  Prince  Royal  had  been  beaten 
at  Meaux,  and  Dumont's  division  was  ad- 
vancing by  forced  marches.  Such  rumours 
spread  rapidly — they  must  be  true — some  one 
had  seen  the  telegram  ;  some  one  else  had 
spoken  to  the  bearer  of  it.  Then,  once  more 
the  horizon  narrowed  ;  there  remained  only  the 
thunder  of  the  bombardment,  and  death,  for 
ever  hanging  over  every  man*s  head — death, 
which  each  person  expected  from  one  moment 
to  another  with  a  resignation  which,  under  such 
conditions,  became  a  habit. 

"  Uncle  !  "  said  Charles,  "  what  was  burnt  in 
the  Library  ? " 

He  had  heard  with  immense  surprise  that  he 
would  never  see  those  interesting  things  again ; 
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their  mysterious  origin  puzzled  him,  and  his 
uncle's  stories  had  made  them  alive  for  him 
with  a  life  which  was  half  shadowy  and  half  real. 

"  Everything  is  burnt,  little  Charles,  abso- 
lutely everything/* 

"Even  Kleber's  sabre  and  the  little  flag  of 
Strasbourg  with  the  Virgin  and  the  Child 
Jesus  ?  " 

"  Everything,  Charles.  Would  you  like  a 
game  of  cards,  or  would  you  like  me  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  Canon  Schmid— you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  little  leaden  soldier  ?  " 

But  Charles,  whose  mind  was  busy,  despised 
these  distractions  :  he  wanted  to  know.  So 
many  strange  ideas — so  many  new  fancies — 
worried  his  little  head. 

"Is  it  true  we  shall  have  to  eat  horses  ? ** 

"  Yes,  little  man  ;  but  horse  is  very  nearly 
as  nice  as  beef.*' 

"  And  when  all  the  horses  have  been  eaten  ?  '* 
asks  Charles  anxiously,  wondering  where  people 
are  going  to  stop,  and  haunted  by  the  picture 
of  the  Medusa  and  the  song  of  the  Little  Ship 
where  the  cabin-boy,  selected  by  lot,  is  eaten, 
with  a  white  sauce  and  "  sal-sal-salsify  un- 
cooked.'* 
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"  Why  then,"  said  his  uncle,  trying  to  laugh, 
"  then  we  shall  fall  back  on  jars  of  that  pdU  de 
foie  graSj  which  you  like  so  much  1  And  you 
must  think  yourself  lucky,  Charles,  for  many 
people  only  have  dry  bread — when  they  have 
that  1  " 

Now  that  Anselme  Germath  was  getting  used 
to  the  break-up  of  everything  which  had  been 
dear  to  him,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  museum 
which  had  cost  him  so  many  years  of  patient 
research  and  afforded  him  all  the  keen  delights 
of  the  collector,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  poor, 
and  could  hardly  bear  to  think  that  human 
beings  should  be  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
great  sewer  (happily  dry)  which  ran  under  the 
Broglie  and  into  the  canal  near  the  theatre. 

Constantly  engaged  in  his  simple  charities, 
he  went  about  the  town,  turning  away  his  eyes 
from  sights  which  were  too  painful — broken 
monuments,  subsiding  roads,  Strasbourg 
bruised,  battered,  destroyed  to  its  foundations. 

He  gave  away  money,  purchased  provisions, 
provided  shelter — furtively  and  alone,  doing 
good  by  stealth.  Every  day  he  came  across 
fresh  cases  of  misfortune  and  want,  and  he 
suffered   in    suffering   humanity,   as   in   those 
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inanimate  objects  which  he  tried  to  forget,  but 
which  continually  offended  his  eyes  or  beset 
his  memory.  These  districts,  these  roads,  these 
faces  were  his  dear  Strasbourg  in  distress ;  when 
a  shell  exploded  in  his  path,  he  asked  himself 
if  this  hell  would  last  for  ever.  A  score  of 
times  he  narrowly  escaped  being  killed. 

One  day,  returning  to  the  house,  he  saw  a 
woman  in  front  of  him  with  brown  hair  and  a 
little  basket  on  her  arm,  and  fancied  that  her 
figure  and  her  walk  were  not  unknown  to  him. 
As  she  passed  Kermer*s  brasserie^  she  nodded 
to  Suzel,  the  plump  waitress  with  the  white 
arms. 

"Why,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  is  Hannah!'' 

He  admired  her  for  her  courage,  for,  while 
Gretchen  preferred  to  remain  in  shelter,  Hannah, 
as  brave  as  Ortrude,  came  and  went  as  her  duty 
and  her  business  required,  and  as  if  nothing 
particular  was  going  on. 

Suddenly  a  shell  fell  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
Anselme  tried  to  call  out  to  Hannah  to  save 
herself,  either  by  throwing  herself  down  on  the 
ground  or  by  taking  shelter  in  an  angle  of  the 
wall.  The  shell  burst,  and  he  saw  the  poor 
girl  move  her  left  wrist,  to  which  her  bleeding 
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hand  hung  by  a  mere  thread  of  flesh.  He  ran 
to  her.  She  was  deadly  pale,  and  losing  blood 
from  an  artery  ;  he  bound  up  the  wrist  with 
his  handkerchief  as  tight  as  he  could.  On  the 
fourth  finger  of  that  poor  hand,  a  hand  red- 
dened by  manual  labour  and  yet  carefully  kept, 
there  was  a  silver  ring — the  ring  Wilhelm  had 
given  her  on  the  day  they  became  engaged. 

Anselme  supported  her  home.  At  the  sight 
of  the  torn  flesh,  at  the  sight  of  this  pretty  girl 
crippled  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  he  could 
have  died  of  grief;  his  heart  revolted  at  such 
wanton  brutality. 

At  the  house  every  one  was  sorrowfully 
anxious  to  do  all  they  could.  Mme.  Germath, 
Gretchen,  and  Ortrude  were  full  of  help  and 
solicitude.  Rage  burnt  in  Ortrude's  tired  old 
eyes  ;  the  big  kitchen  knife,  which  she  used  to 
chop  onions,  gleamed  on  the  table  ;  woe  to  any 
German  who  had  found  himself  there  at  that 
moment — be  he  Wilhelm  or  be  he  Haffner  ! 

M.  Germath  had  fetched  Dr.  Weiss.  For- 
tunately (where  all  was  misfortune),  the  doctor 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  it  was  fearful 
to  see  the  young  blood  flowing  from  that  ruth-, 
less  amputation,  the  red  fountain  of  life  soaking 
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cloths  and  bandages,  and  to  smell  that  acrid 
odour  of  antiseptic — death^s  attendant — which 
came  from  but  too  many  houses  and  seemed 
to  impregnate  everything.  M.  Weiss,  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  his  old  head,  had  just  left, 
when  Germath  saw  Gottus  running  towards  the 
house  as  fast  as  his  years  would  allow  him. 
He  was  quite  beside  himself. 

"  Great  news  !  Great  news,  my  dear  friend !" 
he  cried  in  a  trembling  voice.  "  A  week  ago 
a  great  battle  was  lost  at  Sedan  !  The  General 
and  the  prefect  knew  all  about  it  and  concealed 
it !  The  whole  army  is  taken  prisoner  with 
the  Emperor  ;  the  Empire  has  fallen,  and  Paris 
has  proclaimed  a  republic  !  *' 

The  heavy  import  of  these  words  completely 
overwhelmed  Germath  and  bore  down  upon 
him  like  an  avalanche.  The  Empire  fallen  !  a 
republic  proclaimed  1  In  other  times,  he,  as  a 
Liberal,  would  have  been  wild  with  joy ;  but 
the  news  was  accompanied  by  so  many  disasters, 
and  the  unknown  future  was  so  dark,  that  he 
felt  only  a  melancholy  relief  at  the  end  of  a 
rigime  which  was  responsible  for  such  fearful 
misfortunes,  and  he  was  neither  consoled  nor 
reassured. 
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A  republic  ?  Yes,  but  where  were  the  spirit 
and  fervour  of  '92  ?  And  could  even  a  republic 
now  save  Strasbourg  ? 

"  You  do  not  seem  so  highly  delighted  after 
all,"  said  Gottus.  "  Yet  you  wanted  it  so 
much  and  were  so  decided  in  your  opinions  ! 
I  hurried  off,  thinking  I  was  bringing  you  such 
good  news." 

M.  Germath  ruefully  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
In  the  midst  of  the  ceaseless  thunder,  of  the 
earth-shaking  crash  of  the  guns,  beneath  those 
unheeding  heavens  and  between  those  walls 
whence  hope  had  fled,  he  answered  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  anxiously  into  the 
gloomy  future  : 

"  Forgive  me  I  But  now  I  can  only  think 
of  France  1 " 


CHAPTER    IX 

What  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
degeneration,  enfeeblement,  and  corruption  of 
France,  if  not  the  Empire  ?  It  fell  as  a  just, 
though  tardy,  expiation  of  its  crimes,  and  to 
the  Republic  lapsed  both  the  duty  and  the  power 
of  regenerating  the  country.  Why  should  it 
fail  to  accomplish  its  task  ? 

Once  more,  Germath  began  to  hope,  for 
that  noble  word  '*  Republic  "  stood  to  him  for 
all  his  old  faith  in  liberty,  equality,  and  justice. 
He  recalled  the  glorious  dawn  of  1848,  when 
the  work  of  the  Revolution  was  once  more 
taken  in  hand  and  its  dreams  renewed — those 
dreams  of  peace  between  nations  and  happiness 
among  men. 

Wholly  ignorant  of  the  political  situation, 
and  continually  misled  by  false  reports  from 
without,  he  was  consumed  with  a  longing  for 
news  and  maddened  by  his  own  helplessness. 
What  could  be  more  unendurable  than  isolation 
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and  ignorance  In  the  feverish  atmosphere  of  a 
city  insanely  credulous  and  tossed  on  all  the 
waves  of  doubt,  hope,  and  despair  ?  As  to 
succour  and  deliverance,  they  were  no  more  to 
be  depended  on.  Dumont's  famous  division, 
once  expected  from  hour  to  hour,  had  now 
vanished  into  the  clouds.  Still,  who  could  say 
that  an  armistice,  followed  by  peace,  might  not 
be  obtained  ? 

The  new  government  was  not  answerable  for 
the  faults  of  the  old  ;  if  it  really  was  true  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  making  war  on  Napo- 
leon, and  not  on  the  French  people,  why 
should  not  overtures  be  made  ?  France  was 
quite  wealthy  enough  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
her  defeat,  while  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would 
buy  themselves  back  by  any  fine,  however 
ruinous — if  it  involved  all  the  riches  of  the 
rich  and  the  last  sou  of  the  poor  ! 

No  !  no  !  These  were  but  dreams  1  Ger- 
math  knew  it  too  well.  However  this  horrible 
war  ended,  Alsace  would  be  the  ransom  of 
France — Alsace  herself — her  strength,  her 
manhood  I 

She  was  already  abandoned,  and  would 
remain  the  prey  of  fire  and  rapine.      After  a 
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hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  of  French 
possession,  she  would  return  to  the  great 
German  nation,  who — to  woo  her  the  more 
tenderly— buiFeted  and  trampled  her  under- 
foot. 

Once  more  his  soul  rose  in  revolt ;  he  came 
back  to  the  one  fixed  idea — never  to  surrender, 
to  die  if  needs  must. 

On  this  morning  of  August  lo  he  went 
about  the  town,  or  helped  the  exhausted  fire- 
men, as  they  hurried  to  and  fro,  in  response  to 
those  eternal  shouts  of  "Fire!  Fire!  Fire, 
at  the  theatre  !     Fire,  at  the  mairie  !  " 

It  was  then  that  he  heard  news  so  unexpected 
that  it  completely  overcame  him. 

From  the  silence  of  the  neutral  nations — 
some,  pleased  to  see  the  French  taught  so 
sharp  a  lesson  ;  others,  indifferent ;  others 
again,  sympathetic  (but  exceedingly  careful  not 
to  express  that  sympathy  too  loud) — one  voice 
was  uplifted,  that  of  the  little  free  people  of 
Switzerland.  Touched  by  the  sufferings  of 
Strasbourg,  it  longed  to  alleviate  them.  The 
permission  for  the  women,  children,  and  old 
people  to  leave  the  city,  which  Uhrich  had  not 
been  able  to  wring  from  the  enemy's  obduracy, 
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the  Swiss  won  from  the  pitiless  Werder.  In 
the  person  of  their  nation,  humanity  rose  and 
arraigned  Prussia  before  the  tribunal  of  history  ; 
Werder  yielded,  and  on  the  morrow  three  dele- 
gates from  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Basle,  and 
Berne  were  to  arrive  in  Strasbourg. 

The  fact  was  announced  by  official  notices. 
Germath  learnt  from  Wohlfart's  brother  the 
indescribable  emotion  of  the  municipal  com- 
mission, when  the  mayor,  Humann,  in  a 
trembling  voice  and  with  hands  quivering  with 
agitation,  unfolded  and  began  to  read  the  letter 
it),  which  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  on  their 
mission  of  salvation. 

Incapable  of  continuing,  Humann  passed  the 
sheet  to  his  secretary,  who  took  up  the  read- 
ing ;  but  his  voice  also  was  broken  by  sobs, 
and  he  could  hardly  finish.  At  the  end,  his 
hearers,  seasoned  to  suffering  as  they  were  by 
the  horrors  of  a  fortnight*s  bombardment  and 
the  constant  sight  of  so  much  unspeakable 
misery — wept  ;  and  in  the  agitated  silence 
which  followed  a  trembling  joy  and  fervour 
uplifted  their  hearts. 

The  Swiss  Republic  was  going  to  take  under 
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its  wing — feed,  shelter,  care  for — all  that  the 
Strasbourgers  held  dearest  in  the  world,  the 
only  possessions  they  could  still  call  their  own 
— their  wives,  their  mothers,  their  sick,  their 
children,  their  aged  ;  the  weak  and  the  inno- 
cent, whom  death  was  gleaning  so  rapidly. 
There  was  a  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  city.  Salvation  had  entered  it  ;  to  some  it 
meant  freedom  ;  to  all,  consolation. 

September  1 1  dawned  like  a  festival  of  pity 
and  hope.  Not  a  soul  but  was  deeply  moved. 
Notices  had  convoked  the  people  to  meet  the 
delegates  on  their  entrance,  but  there  was  no 
need  of  such  bidding.  The  municipal  com- 
mission, preceded  by  the  mayor  and  deputies, 
marched  towards  the  Porte  Nationale,  followed 
by  an  enormous  crowd.  Germath,  Andre,  and 
Uncle  Anselme  were  part  of  it. 

Anselme,  who  held  Charles  by  the  hand,  was 
beaming,  and  in  his  best  clothes.  It  was  not 
that  he  expected  anything  for  him  or  his  from 
the  intervention  of  the  Swiss  ;  but  his  simple 
heart  expanded  at  so  fine  a  sight  and  beat  high 
with  admiration  and  thankfulness.  The  whole 
of  the  previous  evening  he  had  been  murmur- 
ing, "  That's  fine  !     That's  grand  !  "    And  for 
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the  first  time  for  many  days  he  awoke  from  a 
dream,  and  recalled  to  Charles'  mind  the 
old  legends  and  ties  of  friendship  which 
bound  the  free  city  of  Strasbourg  to  Switzer- 
land. 

"You  haven't  forgotten,  Charles,  about  the 
gunsmiths'  ftte  and  the  Zurichers  and  their 
boat,  and  the  big  cauldron  of  boiling  rice, 
and  how  the  Swiss  said  to  the  *  amneistre,' 
*  As  to-day  we  can  bring  you  rice,  still  hot,  so, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  you  can  depend  on  our 
coming  quickly  to  your  help '  !  " 

And  Charles  saw  once  again  the  huge  vessel 
which  had  been  preserved  at  the  Library,  and 
the  picture — also  burnt,  which  had  hung  in 
the  Picture  Gallery — commemorating  the  same 
event. 

"When  Basle  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake," Anselme  went  on,  "  the  ruined  families 
took  refuge  here,  and  Strasbourg  and  the 
Rhenish  Republic  gave  money  towards  the 
rebuilding  of  their  town.  We  have  always 
been  good  friends — we  and  the  Swiss  !  " 

"  Will  they  bring  hot  rice  with  them  now  ?  " 
said  Charles,  who  was  very  fond  of  rice- 
pudding,  and  became  more   and  more  uneasy 
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at  hearing  Ortrude  say  that  food  was  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  that  an  egg  cost  five  sous  and 
potatoes  were  sixty  francs  a  sack. 

"They  will  bring  something  better  than 
that,"  Uncle  Anselme  answered ;  for  he  already 
saw  his  sister-in-law,  Andre,  and  his  dear  little 
Charles  abandoning  their  shelters  and  the  rooms 
where  they  all  slept,  in  their  clothes,  on  mat- 
tresses, and  arriving — with  poor  Hannah, 
Ortrude,  and  Gretchen — at  some  peaceful 
Swiss  town  where  they  would  soon  forget 
their  troubles,  and  Charles  would  get  back 
his  fat  cheeks. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  as  soon  as  her  husband 
had  asked  what  they  would  do,  Mme.  Germath 
had  replied,  firmly  and  gently,  "No,  I  shall 
not  leave  you.  Please  say  no  more  !  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  !  We  have  been  through 
all  these  trials  together,  and,  please  God,  we 
will  see  the  end  of  them  together  too  !  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  you — or  of  you, 
Anselme — still  here,  while  I  lived  comfortably 
at  Basle  or  Zurich.  Up  to  now,  our  children 
have  been  mercifully  preserved  ;  it  is  not  right 
a  family  like  ours  should  part/* 

The  most  urgent  persuasions  failed  in  face 
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of  her  resolution.  But  the  step  she  refused 
to  take  for  herself  it  was  essential  should  be 
taken,  and  soon,  for  Lina  StoumpfF,  whose 
infant  was  wasting  away  for  want  of  milk. 
Hannah  and  the  other  servants  were  asked 
if  they  wished  to  go  ;  Gretchen  alone  accepted, 
as  she  had  cousins  at  Lucerne.  Ortrude  had 
turned  red  and  angry.  What  ?  she  go,  and 
leave  her  employers  and  the  house  where  she 
had  lived  for  thirty  years  ?  Never !  Nor 
would  Hannah  hear  of  it — where  should  /go 
now,  with  my  one  hand  ?  She  had  changed  so 
much  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable  ;  could  not 
resign  herself  to  her  misfortune,  and  cried  over 
it  bitterly  ;  or  sat,  silent  and  preoccupied,  with 
fixed,  absent  eyes. 

Andre  looked  on  every  side  in  the  excited 
crowd  to  see  if  he  could  find  Lise.  He  at 
once  wished  her  to  go  and  to  stay  :  longed  to 
feel  she  was  safe,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  not  seeing  her.  He  desired  first 
one  alternative  and  then  the  other,  according 
as  the  selfish  or  unselfish  side  of  his  love  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  was  continually  halting 
between  the  two  feelings. 

But — whatever  the  Ansberques   decided   to 
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do — in  the  face  of  a  fatal  Issue  to  the  siege 
(a  certainty  which  became  more  certain  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour)  Andre  felt 
the  grip  of  that  sorrow — already  dimly  divined 
— closing  tighter  and  tighter  upon  him.  He 
guessed — nay,  he  knew — that  the  fall  of  Stras- 
bourg would  open  a  new  era  in  their  lives,  that 
all  their  future  was  in  jeopardy  ;  he  was  con- 
stantly and  vainly  questioning  his  soul,  and 
trying  to  penetrate  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the 
mysterious  future. 

Suddenly,  on  each  side  of  him,  there  rose 
murmurs  and  imprecations  ;  for  the  first  time 
the  crowd  saw  the  burnt  walls  and  ruined 
houses  of  the  suburbs  :  the  poorest  and  most 
populous  quarter  was  nothing  but  a  stony 
wilderness.  The  Porte  Nationale,  with  its  two 
dark  towers,  could  be  seen  from  afar  riddled 
with  holes  showing  daylight  through  them. 
The  batteries  near  by  were  silent  ;  but  on  the 
right,  along  the  whole  front  of  attack,  the 
bombardment  thundered. 

Only  the  municipal  commission  crossed  the 
drawbridge  of  the  first  line  of  fortifications  ; 
a  bugle  sounded  ;  the  second  gate  rolled  back, 
and  there  stood  the  Swiss  delegates — BischofF, 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  de  Buren,  and 
Dr.  Roemer.  The  people  stretched  out  their 
hands  to  them,  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  faces. 

They  were  moving  forward,  when  Humann 
stopped  them,  and  tried  to  express  to  them 
the  gratitude  of  the  city. 

"  Welcome  !  "  he  said,  "  to  the  saviours  of 
our  women,  our  children,  and  our  aged  !  Do 
not  forget  to  tell  Europe  of  the  things  you 
will  see  within  our  walls  ;  tell  her  how 
war  is  waged  in  this  nineteenth  century  I " 
His  voice  shook,  and  then  rose  high.  "  Tell 
her  the  enemy's  fire  is  no  longer  directed 
against  ramparts  and  soldiers,  but  against  the 
civilian  population  ;  and  its  first  victims  are 
women  and  children.  Our  ramparts,  as  you 
have  seen,  are  intact,  but  our  homes  are  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Our  churches,  our  ancient  and 
historical  monuments  have  been  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed  ;  our  splendid  Library 
exists  no  longer.  Tell  all  this  to  Europe  ;  and 
tell  her  also  that  this  brutality  and  devastation, 
these  revivals  of  a  barbarism  more  than 
Turkish,  are  useless,  that  they  have  left  our 
spirit  unquenched,  and  ourselves — as  we  have 
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always   been   and   always  hope  to  be — deter- 
mined and  courageous  Frenchmen  !  ** 

Dr.  BischofF,  of  Basle,  merely  answered, 
'*  I  am  no  orator — our  deeds  must  speak  for 
us  ...  " 

And  the  procession  wended  its  way  to  the 
town.  As  it  passed  in  the  suburbs,  an  electric 
current  seemed  to  run  through  the  crowd  ;  on 
an  irresistible  impulse  they  all  uncovered  and 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  shouted,  "  Vive 
la  Suisse  !  " 

In  the  emotions  of  that  multitude  the 
Germaths  forgot  their  own.  Suddenly  Andre, 
who  was  doing  his  best  to  shield  Charles, 
perched  on  his  uncle's  shoulder,  from  the  press, 
felt  a  little  hand  seize  and  convulsively  press 
his  own.  It  was  Lise.  She  had  caught  the 
general  fervour,  and  acted  on  an  impulse 
stronger  than  her  will ;  the  flame  of  a  quick 
passion  shone  in  her  blue  eyes.  But  she 
quickly  recovered  her  self-possession.  At  her 
side,  Ansberque  was  watching  the  slow  advance 
through  the  crowd  of  the  three  men  who 
typified  the  pity  of  a  nation  and  the  humanity 
of  the  civilised  world.  He  looked  much  older, 
shorn,  as  he  was,  of  all  his  pride.      He  no 
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longer  even  raged  at  this  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes :  he  thought  of  one  thing  only — the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  the  failure  of  all  his  once 
cherished  beliefs ;  in  that  overthrow  he  felt 
himself  overthrown.  He  had  no  faith  at  all  in 
the  Republic,  and  mournfully  contemplated  the 
dark  days  to  come. 

Into  the  beleaguered  city  there  entered  with 
the  delegates,  Truth — truth,  so  long  disguised, 
gagged,  and  proscribed.  At  one  blow  Stras- 
bourg learnt  of  the  great  events  that  had 
happened,  and  had  many  a  strong  word  to  say 
about  them. 

The  official  lies  collapsed.  The  Republic 
had  in  very  fact  been  established  a  week,  and 
Strasbourg  knew  nothing  about  it !  The 
delegates,  after  a  consultation  with  the  muni- 
cipal commission  at  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
proceeded  to  the  governor's.  By  that  time  the 
roads  were  deserted.  All  along  them  the 
windows  were  stopped  up  with  mattresses,  and 
the  gratings  of  the  cellars  were  stuffed  with 
manure  ;  above  these  lugubrious  homes  shells 
screamed  and  exploded.  Strasbourg  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead. 

While  General  Uhrich  received  the  delegates. 
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and  the  commission  examined  the  requests  to 
leave  the  town  and  prepared  lists  for  General 
Werder's  examination,  the  Prefecture,  put  on 
its  defence,  set  the  police  to  work  and  tried  to 
recapture  public  opinion.  Rumours  began  to 
get  about  that  the  Swiss  were  the  emissaries  of 
the  Prussians,  engaged  to  spread  false  reports 
and  so  to  discourage  the  people  ;  then  that 
de  Buren,  Roemer,  and  BischofF  were  impostors 
and  not  Swiss  at  all.  Some  few  of  the  people, 
blindly  credulous,  became  furious,  and  awaited 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  de  ville  the  return 
of  the  delegates,  who  were  with  Uhrich.  Pain- 
ful scenes  took  place  ;  there  were  violent  alter- 
cations between  the  townsmen  and  the  military, 
and  between  Bonapartist  magistrates  and 
Liberals.  The  prefect  held  forth  to  various 
groups,  entirely  denying  Sedan,  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic. 

When,  at  four  o'clock,  the  delegates  entered 
a  carriage  in  the  Rue  Brulee  to  return  to  the 
Prussian  camp,  few  people  accompanied  them  ; 
had  they  stayed  a  few  hours  longer  in  Stras- 
bourg, for  all  thanks  for  their  devotion  they 
would  have  been  grievously  insulted.     Report 
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actually  said  that  evening  that  they  had  been 
retained  and  imprisoned  as  spies. 

The  next  day  avenging  truth  killed  these 
rumours.  Strasbourg  learnt  of  the  pacific  revo- 
lution of  September  4.  Many  houses  were 
decorated  with  flags.  The  Marseillaise  was 
heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  firing.  Hope  was 
re-born  ;  more  certainly  than  deliverance  or  a 
victory,  the  Republic  seemed  to  guarantee 
future  salvation,  an  armistice,  a  speedy  peace. 

The  imperial  administration — the  prefect  and 
the  central  commission — disappeared.  Baron 
Pron  resigned,  and  a  successor  was  provisionally 
named  by  the  municipal  commission.  Humann, 
the  mayor,  retired  with  his  deputies ;  and  Dr. 
Kiiss  assumed  the  heavy  responsibility  of  re- 
presenting the  city,  supported  by  new  colleagues. 
As  soon  as  it  was  reconstituted,  the  municipal 
commission  condemned  by  a  resolution  those 
able-bodied  men  who,  without  valid  reason, 
had  left  Strasbourg  since  the  war  broke  out, 
and  further  declared  them  henceforth  unworthy 
to  fill  any  official  post. 

This  bill  covered  up  the  one  in  which  the 
prefect,  in  taking  leave  of  the  people,  had 
brought  himself  to  avow  the  great  events  that 
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had  happened  ;  and  also  the  one  in  which 
Uhrich,  acknowledging  the  government  of 
national  defence,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of 
all  soldiers  and  civilians  alike. 

Those  who  wished  to  leave  Strasbourg  had 
to  sign  their  names  in  the  bureau  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  ;  since  the  morning  of 
the  1 2th  fifteen  hundred  people  had  asked  for 
safe- conducts.  Negotiations  were  proceeding 
between  the  Swiss  delegates,  General  Werder, 
and  the  municipal  magistrates.  The  first  con- 
voy was  to  be  composed  of  persons  having 
sufiicient  means  to  live  in  Switzerland  ;  then 
would  come  the  sick  of  all  categories. 

Prussian  soldiers  were  to  escort  the  carriages 
carrying  these  emigrants  as  far  as  Rhinau  ; 
fifty  uncovered  carts  with  straw  at  the  bottom 
were  to  accommodate  those  whom  the  carriages 
would  not  hold. 

On  the  15th  Uncle  Anselme  and  Hannah 
went  with  Gretchen  to  the  Austerlitz  gate. 
Fair-haired  Gretchen,  now  dreadfully  sorry  to 
leave,  wept  bitterly.  She  was  to  be  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Lina  StoumpfF  and  her  baby, 
and  Mme.  Gottus  and  her  three  boys.  The 
same  reasons  which  kept  Mme.  Germath  at  her 
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husband's  side  had  made  Mme.  Ansberque  and 
Lise  also  decide  to  stay.  The  one  had  obstinately 
refused  to  leave  her  husband,  and  the  other  her 
father.     Andr6  was  glad  and  sorry  by  turns. 

"  Come  now,  Gretchen  ! "  said  Anselme 
kindly.  "  Don't  spoil  your  pretty  eyes  1  You 
ought  to  be  delighted  to  leave  us,  you  know  1  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  M.  Anselme  I  Oh,  no  ! 
no  !  "  and  her  sobs  redoubled. 

The  brake  containing  the  Gottuses  and  the 
StoumpfFs  arrived.  The  pastor  and  StoumpiF 
got  out  ;  they  had  stayed  to  the  last  possible 
minute  with  their  families.  Escorted  by  an  in- 
terminable train  of  people  on  foot,  the  long 
line  of  carriages  was  formed,  with  as  little  con- 
fusion as  haste  permitted. 

The  thronging  mob  of  half-scared  people,  of 
children  clinging  round  their  fathers'  necks,  of 
women  sobbing,  and  of  the  sick  looking  wildly 
about  them  with  feverish  eyes,  formed  a  lament- 
able spectacle.  Gottus,  StoumpiF,  Uncle  An- 
selme, and  Hannah  stood  watching  the  brake 
filled  with  women,  children,  and  luggage  as 
long  as  their  eyes  could  see  it.  The  fair  heads 
of  the  pastor's  litde  boys  were  thrust  between 
the   leather   curtains,    the   long    robe   of    the 
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StoumpfFs'  infant  made  a  white  patch,  and 
Gretchen  was  waving  good-bye  to  Hannah, 
who,  in  her  turn,  waved  a  handkerchief  with 
her  one  hand. 

When  the  brake  was  quite  lost  to  sight  in 
the  stream  of  emigrants,  those  left  behind — 
from  duty  or  necessity — looked  at  each  other, 
and,  though  they  felt  heart-broken  to  be  left 
alone,  were  yet  comforted  by  the  thought  of  so 
many  dear  lives  saved  and  safe. 

They  separated  in  silence,  Gottus  going  off 
in  his  direction,  and  the  other  three  returning 
together,  with  their  hearts  too  full  for  speech. 

Each  of  them  knew  that  Strasbourg's  supreme 
moment  was  drawing  nigh.  This  exodus  of 
women  and  children,  of  the  old  and  the  invalid, 
was  like  the  saving  of  the  passengers  by  the 
boats  from  the  deck  of  a  sinking  vessel.  And 
not  one  of  them  but  felt  that  he  himself  must 
stay  on  the  ship  :   it  was  the  man's  part  and  duty. 

But  even  now  the  enemy  had  begun  to 
repent  of  his  tardy  humanity.  Two  days  after 
the  first  batch  of  fugitives  had  left,  Werder 
began  to  make  difficulties  and  to  refuse  to 
allow  the  departure  en  masse.  The  door  which 
had  been  open  for  an  hour  was  first  half,  and 
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then  wholly,  shut.  Out  of  a  city  of  80,000 
souls,  hardly  more  than  three  or  four  thousand 
were  able  to  get  away.  The  bombardment  was 
resumed  with  fresh  violence.  An  officer  with 
a  flag  of  truce  came  yet  again  to  summon 
Uhrich  to  surrender,  telling  him  that  if  he  did 
not,  nothing  would  be  spared  or  left  standing. 

"The  attack  has  now  entered  on  a  phase 
which  makes  the  bombardment  of  the  town 
essential." 

Werder  begged  Uhrich  therefore  "  again  to 
prepare  the  citizens  for  this  step  " — being  resolved 
that  he  would  take  Strasbourg,  dead  or  alive. 

Once  again,  the  scourge  fell  on  the  city. 
The  enemy  battered  a  breach  in  the  ramparts 
and  demolished  the  houses  ;  more  than  four 
hundred  were  already  in  ruins.  With  three  shots 
the  German  artillerymen  twisted  the  cross  on 
the  top  of  the  Cathedral.  Sixty  to  eighty  fresh 
victims  were  added  each  day.  Six  thousand 
persons  were  without  shelter.  Beneath  the 
formidable  fire  from  the  batteries,  the  advance 
works  gave  way.  With  the  help  of  the  forced 
labour  of  the  country  people  the  German 
sappers,  proceeding  from  parallel  to  parallel, 
were  already  on  the  edge  of  the  glacis.     The 
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53rd  work  had  a  breach  of  thirty  metres  in  its 
salient.  It  was  evacuated  and  blown  up. 
Bastion  52  was  completely  demolished.  During 
the  night  the  besiegers  planted  their  flag  on  the 
salient  of  glacis  44  as  if  to  take  possession  of 
it  ;  Darbousier,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  ad- 
vanced from  the  works  and  tore  it  down. 

The  resistance  was  now  only  a  question  of 
days — or  of  hours.  From  morning  to  night 
a  thick  veil  of  smoke  hung  over  Strasbourg  ; 
at  night,  from  Mundolsheim,  crowds  watched 
the  dark  mass  of  houses  and  other  buildings 
blaze  luridly — a  terrible  transformation  scene. 
Excursion  trains  for  persons  partial  to  fire- 
works [die  Schaulustigen)  enriched  the  German 
railway  companies ;  those  who  liked  sight- 
seeing engaged  carriages  at  Kehl  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  drove  down  to  the  Rhine. 
The  most  sentimental  of  Germany's  writers, 
the  most  virtuous  and  austere  of  her  professors 
and  savants,  exulted  aloud,  Berthold  Auer- 
bach — the  idyllic  romancer — celebrated  the 
beauty  of  this  town  in  flames,  the  splendour  of 
its  shameful  destruction,  and  the  aureole  of  fire 
with  which  German  generals  and  princes 
crowned  themselves,  in  a  series  of  enthusiastic 
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letters,  written  on  the  spot.  One  writer  said 
that  "  France  was  doubtless  full  of  charm,  wit, 
and  loveliness,  but  that  it  was  essential,  just 
this  once,  to  pinch  her  delicate  fingers  until  the 
blood  spurted  out  from  under  the  pink  little 
nails."  Yet,  all  the  same,  it  was  said  that 
among  the  besieging  artillery  the  soldiers  and 
officers  themselves  were  moved  to  pity  and 
obeyed  orders  with  reluctance.  As  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden — that  impotent  philan- 
thropist— he  merely  replied  to  the  pastors, 
imploring  mercy  and  peace  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  "  These  are  the  laws  of  war  ;  things 
may  become  much  worse  than  this." 

One  wet,  cold  evening,  when  everything  was 
soaked  with  rain,  there  was  a  gloomy  meeting 
of  old  friends  at  the  Germaths'.  Humblot, 
Pastor  Gottus,  StoumpfF  were  there,  and  Wohl- 
fart,  who,  since  Werder  had  threatened  it  with 
the  laws  of  war,  was  no  longer  one  of  the  free 
company  of  Li^s-Bodard,  but,  with  many  of  his 
fellows  in  it  and  in  Geissen's  company,  had 
joined  the  militia.  A  slight  wound  alone  pre- 
vented him  being  on  duty  this  evening. 

The  news  was  bad.  The  ill-fed  soldiery 
were  loudly  complaining  ;    in  the  ambulances 
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and  hospitals,  so  Humblot  declared,  insubordi- 
nation went  unchecked.  In  spite  of  the  num- 
bers of  doctors  and  medical  students,  smallpox 
and  other  infectious  diseases  were  making 
startling  headway  ;  the  chapel  at  the  military 
hospital  was  always  draped  with  black,  and  the 
masses  for  the  dead  followed  hard  on  each 
other, 

"  The  worst  symptom  of  all,"  said  M.  Gottus, 
"  is  the  attitude  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  ;  in 
times  of  crisis,  like  these,  the  under-world  is 
always  disturbed.  Bands  of  vagabonds  are 
breaking  into  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  and 
carrying  off  their  contents.  Yesterday,  at  the 
corner  of  our  road,  I  myself  overheard  some 
very  evil-looking  jail-birds  saying,  ^  Now  for 
the  plunder  of  the  rich — and  high  time  too  !  *  " 

StoumpiF  put  in,  "  Strasbourg  can't  possibly 
hold  out  much  longer  !  " 

"  What  matter  ?  "  said  Germath.  «  So  long 
as  she  holds  out  to  the  extreme  limit  of  her 
strength  and  to  her  last  man  !  We  must  make 
the  sacrifice,  for  we  are  keeping  a  whole  army 
corps  under  our  walls.  We  are  the  shield  of 
France." 

Wohlfart  shook  his  head  mournfully.     Ideas 
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of  capitulation  were  already  in  the  air.  Lower- 
ing his  voice,  he  said — 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  Committee  of  De- 
fence, the  city  would  surrender." 

Everybody  seeming  doubtful,  he  continued, 
"  It  is  true,  though.  After  a  long  interview 
with  the  municipal  commission,  Uhrich — 
knowing  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  and 
moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  people — drew 
up  a  letter  to  General  Werder,  and,  having  laid 
the  facts  before  the  Committee  of  Defence, 
declared  he  considered  the  resistance  to  be  at 
its  last  gasp,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Colonel 
Ducasse,  bidding  him  to  go  to  the  general 
headquarters  of  the  enemy  and  treat  for  sur- 
render. The  committee  were  greatly  agitated, 
and  protested  vehemently.  Uhrich  declared 
the  sitting  at  an  end.  The  members  rose,  and, 
in  the  next  room,  discussed  the  situation  with 
so  much  vehemence  that  Uhrich  came  in.  The 
prayers  and  protestations  were  redoubled. 
Admiral  Exelmans  declared,  'This  decision  is 
premature.  I  protest  against  it,  and  I  with- 
draw !  *  General  Barral,  in  a  violent  passion, 
shouted,  'This  is  the  capitulation  of  Baylen 
over  again  !  *      Maritz,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
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of  engineers,  actually  broke  into  sobs  as  he 
tried  to  persuade  Uhrich.  Colonel  Blot  re- 
fused to  be  associated  with  the  decision,  saying 
that  his  regiment  had  suffered  greatly,  but  was 
still  prepared  to  go  on  fighting.  Colonel 
Ducasse — like  a  true  soldier — declared  himself 
ready  to  carry  out  orders,  but  it  would  be  with 
despair  in  his  soul ;  they  could  still  fight,  and 
they  ought  to  fight.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
army  regulations  that  they  should  surrender 
before  a  practicable  breach  was  made.  Their 
resistance  kept  back  more  than  60,000  Ger- 
mans. He  asked  for  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  he  might  record  his  own  vote — 
Resistance  to  the  death !  Uhrich,  greatly 
shaken,  replied,  *  The  tears  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maritz  and  the  legitimate  protestation 
of  Colonel  Ducasse  influence  me  far  more  than 
all  the  intemperate  expressions  to  which  I  have 
listened.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  are  of  the 
opinion  we  can  still  fight  ? '  '  Yes  !  Yes  !  * 
Uhrich  replied,  *  That  is  sufficient.  Colonel 
Ducasse,  give  me  back  my  letter.  We  shall 
continue  our  defence,  and  we  shall  not  lay 
down  our  arms  until  you  assure  me  with  one 
voice  that  all  is  over  ! '  " 
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Thanks  to  Wohlfart's  incisive  tones  and 
dramatic  gestures,  everybody  heard  and  saw 
the  scene.  It  was  only  too  certain  that  the 
municipal  commission,  out  of  pity  for  the 
misery  of  the  town,  desired  to  capitulate.  The 
evening  before,  all  its  forty-five  members — 
with  only  two  exceptions,  Mallarme  and  Lipp — 
had  expressed  to  the  governor  their  desire  that 
negotiations  should  be  opened  with  the  enemy. 

This  time,  better  advised,  Uhrich  replied 
that  it  was  certainly  heart-breaking  to  see  the 
suffering  of  the  people :  but  their  example 
would  not  be  fruitless  :  Toul,  Verdun,  Mont- 
m6dy  still  held  out.  Paris — Paris,  which  was 
decking  the  statue  of  Strasbourg  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  with  flowers — would  be  inspired 
to  conquer  by  their  noble  example. 

"  Strasbourg,"  he  added,  "  Strasbourg  is 
Alsace !  So  long  as  our  flag  floats  on  her 
walls,  Alsace  is  French  ;  Strasbourg  once  fallen, 
Alsace  will  become,  and  for  ever,  Prussian  ! " 
He  asked  for  yet  a  little  further  patience  and 
for  courageous  resignation. 

"  He  is  right !  "  cried  Germath. 

But,  if  every  one  thought  it,  he  was  the  only 
one  to  say  it.     There  was  a  mournful  silence. 


CHAPTER   X 

The  next  day  the  only  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  arrival  of  Valentin,  the  new  prefect, 
and  his  heroic  adventures. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Government  of 
National  Defence  had  nominated  him  to  replace 
the  prefect  appointed  under  the  Empire,  but 
no  one  believed  that  he  could  possibly  get 
through  the  German  lines  and  reach  the 
town. 

"  I  would  never  have  thought  it  possible," 
said  M.  Germath. 

The  family  were  sitting  at  dijeuner^  which 
consisted  of  horse  stewed  with  potatoes. 

"  I  should  never  have  supposed  it  possible," 
he  repeated,  "  even  though  I  knew  Valentin  to 
be  a  man  of  energy.  He  is  an  Alsatian.  You 
remember,  A  nselme,  in  '49  the  Bas-Rhin  elected 
him,  almost  unanimously,  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  National  Assembly  ?  ** 

"Yes,   yes,"    said  Anselme.     "Why  don't 
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you  go  on  eating,  Charles  ?  You  never  seem 
hungry  now.** 

The  little  boy,  who  was  very  pale  and  with 
cheeks  greatly  sunken,  made  a  face. 

He  had  recovered  his  appetite  when  his 
uncle's  words  were  verified  and  they  had  had 
pdtS  de  foie  gras  ;  but  this  horse  was  so  dread- 
fully tough  it  might  as  well  be  a  wooden  one  ! 

Andr6  was  absorbed  in  listening  to  his 
father's  story  of  Valentin's  enterprise  and 
success.  It  sounded  like  fiction,  and  would 
remain  a  page  of  history  for  ever. 

"  Listen,  Charles,**  said  Mme.  Germath.  "  It 
is  a  most  interesting  story — and  true.** 

Even  her  calm  face  became  animated  as  she 
thought  of  that  struggle  in  the  teeth  of  so 
many  obstacles  :  of  the  cleverness  and  audacity 
of  this  man,  making  his  way  alone  through  a 
hostile  army. 

"He  had  risked  his  life  twenty  times,**  said 
Germath.  "Armed  with  an  American  pass- 
port, he  attempted  to  reach  Strasbourg  from 
the  south.  A  patrol  stopped  him,  and  released 
him  in  fifteen  hours.  He  tried  to  get  into  the 
fortress  by  the  111,  but  was  arrested  and  turned 
back   again.     He   then   decided  to  make  for 
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Wissembourg.  Every  one  helped  him  ;  women 
and  children  showed  him  the  way  ;  disguised 
as  a  peasant,  he  passed  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  slept  in  the  house  where  Werder  and  his 
staff  were  having  coffee,  and  overheard  them 
speak  of  the  *  famous  Valentin '  and  the 
excellence  of  their  precautions.  He  placed 
himself  in  one  of  the  last  houses  in  Schiltig- 
heim,  close  to  our  ill-fated  factory.  For 
several  days  he  watched  the  trenches  and  the 
military  operations  ;  then  he  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity and  made  off;  the  alarm  was  given — 
they  fired  on  him.  Flat  on  his  face,  he  crawled 
under  fire  through  fields  of  maize  and  potatoes, 
until  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Aar  opposite 
the  moon-work  No.  57,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  river.  He  became  entangled  in  some 
weeds,  landed  again,  again  took  to  the  river, 
and  having  shouted  in  vain  to  the  sentinel  on 
the  brink  of  the  ditch,  managed  to  gain  the 
opposite  bank,  and  with  difficulty  hauled  him- 
self to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  There  he  stood 
up,  shouting  '  France  !  France  ! '  Shots  were 
fired  straight  in  his  face.  Then  an  old  Zouave 
took  aim  at  him,  but  a  corporal  struck  down 
his  rifle,  crying,  '  Stop  firing  !     He  is  alone.*  '* 
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"  Now  that's  a  real  man,  if  you  like  !  **  said 
Ortrude,  who  had  been  listening  as  she  cleared 
away. 

Germath  went  on  :  "  He  was  put  in  one  of 
the  summerhouses  of  the  Lipps'  garden,  as  it 
was  too  late  to  get  him  into  the  town.  At  six 
o'clock  this  morning  he  was  taken  to  the  general 
headquarters.  'Announce  the  Prefect  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,'  he  said,  and,  drawing  his  nomina- 
tion paper  from  his  torn  sleeve,  he  handed  it  to 
Uhrich." 

"How  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  have 
him  earlier,"  said  Mme.  Germath,  "  Such  an 
energy  as  his,  if  it  had  been  employed  sooner, 
might  have  done  great  things  !  " 

That  same  evening  the  Prefecture  was  burnt. 
"  Illuminations  to  celebrate  my  arrival,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Valentin  with  a  smile.  He  met, 
however,  a  cold  reception  from  the  municipal 
commission  and  the  town.  For  this  reason  : 
the  same  decree  which  appointed  him  prefect 
appointed  M.  Engelhardt  mayor,  and  Engel- 
hardt  was  a  barrister  and  publicist  whose 
political  views  had  made  him  unpopular. 
Many  liberals  hated  the  idea  of  the  new 
government   arrogating   to   itself,    as   the   old 
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had  done,  the  right  of  naming  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
imposing  on  Strasbourg  a  representative  whom 
nobody  wanted.  Had  the  people  demanded 
the  communal  franchise  for  twenty  years  past 
merely  to  see  the  young  Republic  refuse  it 
now  ?  Was  the  new  prefect  going  to  thrust 
this  new  mayor  on  them  ?  Happily,  Valentin, 
by  frank  explanations,  was  able  to  avert  the 
crisis  ;  Engelhardt's  nomination  would  remain 
in  abeyance  ;  Strasbourg  would  have  no  mayor 
but  M.  Kuss. 

But  what  could  even  these  men  of  the  highest 
courage  do  now  beneath  that  hail  of  fire  and 
death  ?  In  the  four  districts  of  the  defence, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rallet, 
Colonel  Petitpied,  Colonel  Blot,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Exelmans,  the  87th  infantry,  the 
militia,  the  frontier  guard,  the  marines  had 
fought  gallantly,  but  in  vain.  In  vain,  the 
artillery  had  been  killed  at  their  posts  beside 
their  dismounted  guns  ;  in  vain,  with  shattered 
embrasures  and  levelled  parapets,  did  they 
spend  whole  nights  in  piling  sandbags  as  a 
protection  for  the  guns.  Hour  by  hour  the 
enemy  drew  nearer.     His  great  siege- mortars 
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wrought  fearful  havoc.  Every  day  special 
trains,  each  composed  of  twenty  trucks,  brought 
from  the  reserve  in  their  fortresses  immense 
quantities  of  shells,  shrapnel,  and  bombs. 
More  than  180,000  projectiles  had  already 
been  launched  against  the  town  and  ramparts  ; 
bastions  1 1  and  1 2  were  breached  ;  and  ^vc 
works,  abandoned  in  turn,  dropped  off  like 
pearls  from  a  necklace  whose  string  is  broken. 

On  the  ground  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  the  municipal  commission  had  made 
one  more  appeal  to  Uhrich. 

He  had  answered,  "  I  am  acting  under  mili- 
tary law,  and  my  honour  depends  on  my  faith- 
ful obedience  to  it  "  ;  then  he  added,  "  Events 
are  moving  on  .  .  ."  And  there  was  not  one 
of  his  hearers  but  felt  himself  swept  away  by 
that  fearful  current. 

The  hours — the  very  minutes — seemed  in- 
terminable. The  most  feeling  became  hardened. 
When  they  heard  that  the  theatre  was  in 
flames ;  that  women  had  given  birth  to  children 
in  the  great  sewer ;  that  a  bomb  had  struck  the 
church  of  St.  John  and  killed  the  poor  wretches 
sheltering  there ;  that  the  decimated  firemen 
were  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  fires,  for 
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shells  had  smashed  the  water-buckets  and 
struck  down  the  horses  of  the  fire-engines ; 
that  famine  threatened  ;  that  the  refuse  thrown 
on  the  glacis  was  becoming  a  fruitful  source  of 
disease  ;  that  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  the  dead 
were  crowded  five  and  twenty  together  in 
trenches  in  the  putrid  earth — when  people  were 
told  these  things,  they  looked  at  their  in- 
formant without  astonishment,  or  merely 
answered  "Ah  !  "  without  another  word. 

The  power  to  suffer  became  exhausted.  All 
natural  conditions  were  reversed ;  life  became 
the  exception,  and  death  the  rule ;  people  got 
used  to  it.  Yes  !  heart-breaking  as  it  was,  it 
was  true — they  got  used  to  it  !  What  indeed 
could  they  do  when  an  intimate  friend  dis- 
appeared and  came  back  no  more  ?  They 
ceased  to  grieve  at  last  :  they  had  no  tears 
left. 

Persons  without  number,  immured  in  damp 
cellars  amid  dirt  and  decay,  waited,  passive  and 
inert,  the  coming  of  death.  The  feeble,  the 
very  old  and  the  very  young,  soon  died. 

Those  who  remained  masters  of  their  souls 
to  the  end  were  great  indeed.  They  went 
about  in  the  subsiding  roads,  stopping  to  avoid 
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shells,  often  pale,  with  beating  hearts,  the  flesh 
revolting  against  the  spirit  which  dominated 
them — and  heroes  so  much  the  more.  And 
the  heroic  were  not  only  soldiers,  hardened  to 
danger,  but  ordinary  citizens,  women,  street- 
arabs.  Humblot  grew  bolder.  Even  Stoumpflr" 
took  risks.  Charles  had  forgotten  Noemi,  and 
the  uproar  now  seemed  to  him  quite  natural. 
At  sudden  explosions,  all  he  said  was,  "  Puff ! 
Puff !  Bang  1  Bang  !  We  shan't  give  in, 
shall  we,  mamma  ?  " 

Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  Anselme  produced 
his  violin  and  played  Beethoven  for  hours. 
When  the  bombardment  was  too  loud,  and 
drowned  the  wail  of  the  bow,  Mme.  Germath 
and  her  husband  would  stoop  to  listen — a  hand 
at  the  ear.  That  thrilling  voice — that  breath 
of  a  soul — brought  a  calmer  atmosphere  ;  the 
present  was  forgotten,  the  past  revived  ;  the 
melancholy  walls  of  the  casemates  disappeared 
and  gave  place  to  the  panelling  of  the  old  salon. 
The  happy  familiar  evenings  under  the  lamp- 
light came  back  :  and  the  times  of  peace — when 
one  could  be  out  of  doors  all  day,  walking  in 
the  country  under  the  clear  sky,  and  the  trees, 
which   September  had  painted   red  and   gold, 
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swayed  gently  above  the  green  waters  ;  when 
the  land  was  all  under  tillage,  the  swallows  were 
gathering,  and  the  night  and  morning  mists 
presaged  autumn  ;  while  the  glory  of  field  and 
wood  radiated  at  once  joy  and  infinite  sadness. 

All  this  Anselme's  violin  brought  back,  and 
vanished  happiness  and  the  good  days  of  old. 
As  to  the  future,  no  one  dared  to  think  of  it. 

Andre  listened  gravely  and  untiringly  to  that 
voice  of  the  bow — sobbing,  singing,  praying. 
It  echoed  the  feelings  of  his  own  sad  heart ; 
and  as  it  rose  in  a  wild,  throbbing  cry,  and 
then  sank  to  notes  rich,  deep,  and  tender,  a 
strange  sorrow  took  possession  of  his  soul. 
On  some  evenings,  instead  of  braving  the  dark 
streets  to  spend  an  hour  with  Lise  in  the 
gloomy  cellar  where  she  and  her  mother  were 
sheltering,  he  remained  at  home,  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  his  chin  resting  in  his  hands,  thinking 
deeply.  It  was  certainly  neither  indolence  nor 
fear  that  kept  him  there,  nor  was  it  that  he 
could  not  see  Lise  in  private,  but  only  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  frightened  women — 
for  merely  to  be  near  her,  to  look  at  her  in 
silence,  was  the  deepest  happiness  to  him.  He 
could  not  indeed  have  said  what  it  was  that 
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kept  him  there  and  held  him  spell-bound  by 
the  music — he  hardly  dared  ask  himself,  for 
when  he  looked  into  his  soul  he  was  so  baffled 
by  what  he  found  there  that  he  drew  back, 
afraid. 

Lise !  Lise !  How  he  loved  her  all  the 
same  !  What  despair  he  had  felt  when  he 
could  not  see  her  ;  what  pride  and  joy  when 
he  had  rescued  her  ;  what  wild  delight  it  had 
been  to  find  that  the  bad  dream  was  but  a 
dream  after  all,  and  that,  awake,  new  life  and 
a  new  future  were  his. 

Yes — but  what  future  ?  Could  there  indeed 
be  one  for  them  ?  Would  not  this  fearful 
present  swallow  and  absorb  it  ? 

Passionate,  fervent,  egotistical  as  his  love 
was,  something  greater  was  imposing  itself 
upon  him,  was  crushing  him  at  this  moment — 
the  sufferings  of  his  country. 

He  was  astounded  to  find  himself  thinking 
of  Strasbourg,  and  of  Strasbourg  only.  That 
fortnight  of  grief  and  emotion  had  remoulded 
him,  had  made  him  a  different  person.  Fifteen 
days  ago  his  love  for  Lise  had  been  infinitely 
more  to  him  than  any  public  calamity  :  (/lat 
he  rebelled  against  because  Lise  might  suffer 
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through  it ;  he  felt  enraged  to  think  they  could 
not  freely  and  peacefully  enjoy  their  love  and 
their  youth  ;  he  cursed  the  war  which,  otherwise, 
was  nothing  to  him.  But  now  the  national 
catastrophe  touched  his  very  soul ;  his  whole 
being  suffered  in  the  sufferings  of  his  city  and 
country,  and  that,  not  because  they  menaced 
Lise  and  himself,  but  because  they  hurt  so 
many  innocent  beings.  Now,  he  made  him- 
self one  with  the  city  in  its  peril ;  he  felt 
himself  bound  by  a  thousand  tender  bonds  to 
Strasbourg,  to  Alsace,  to  France.  On  the  day 
he  had  walked  with  his  father  without  the  walls 
— that  unforgettable  day  of  the  first  great  fires 
— the  past,  the  customs  and  the  traditions  of 
the  city,  had  made  their  first  strong  appeal  to 
him.  But  how  much  stronger  was  that  appeal 
to-day  !  Then  he  had  been  a  child,  now  he 
was  a  man  ;  for  in  that  fiery  hot-house  he  had 
been  quickly  forced  to  maturity.  He  loved 
Lise  now  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  com- 
pletely and  more  seriously — but  not  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  romance  of  his  young 
passion  had  faded  ;  he  was  face  to  face  with 
reality,  and  felt  that  even  their  love,  great, 
beautiful,  and  true  as  it  was,  was  a  small  thing, 
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a  narrow  and  selfish  sentiment,  in  comparison 
with     the     powerful    emotions    which    swept 
through  their  souls  in  these  cruel  hours.     The 
other  evening,  sitting  near  Lise,  he  had  been 
mournfully  conscious  of  this.    They  had  found 
themselves  unable  to  talk  of  themselves  ;  they 
were  absent — forgetful  of  each  other.     Their 
thoughts  rose  above  their  individual  lives  to 
that  vast  affliction  which  enveloped  them,  and 
which  enveloped  so  many  others  like  them,  in 
flesh  and  in  spirit.     After  long  silences  and, 
occasionally,  a  few  sorrowful  words,  they  lapsed 
into  reverie  ;  and  when  they  roused  themselves 
from  it,  looked  at  each  other  like  two  people 
separated  by  a  wide  moat,  who  hold  out  long- 
ing arms  and  can  never  reach  each  other  again. 
Then  presently  he  dismissed  these  fancies. 
Depression  ?    despair  ?      The  very  knowledge 
that  they  shared  in  and  sympathised  with  the 
sorrows  of  so  many  others  should  ennoble  their 
love  ;  why  should  these  fearful  disasters  harm 
it,  and  why  should  it  be  incompatible  with  their 
duty  to  their  country  ?     Why  should  they  be 
ashamed  of  it  ?    Was  not  this  the  very  moment, 
with  death  hanging  over  them,  to  cling  closer 
to  one  another — to  stand  heart  to  heart  ? 
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All  the  time,  the  voice  of  the  violin  rose 
and  fell. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  24th  of  September  came.  Strasbourg 
had  now  been  besieged  for  seven  weeks  and 
was  crumbling  away  hour  by  hour.  On  either 
side  of  the  Porte  de  Pierres  a  breach  was  being 
made  on  the  main  wall  of  the  place.  From 
the  outworks  52  and  ^^  (which  had  fallen) 
mortars  and  guns  were  piercing  the  ramparts  ; 
in  the  town  could  be  heard  the  dull  thunder  of 
the  shells  bursting  against  the  masonry  and 
pulverising  it.  The  assault  was  in  preparation. 
The  besiegers  were  getting  ready  rafts,  sup- 
ported on  casks,  and  fascines,  weighted  with 
paving-stones.  The  town  was  to  be  bombarded 
with  incendiary  shells  {mii  Brandgranaten)  by  all 
the  batteries  at  once.  The  Pomeranians,  whom 
Werder  called  the  Turcos  of  Prussia,  would 
head  the  attacking  columns.  Once  started, 
nothing  could  keep  them  back.  Then  the  full 
horrors  of  a  sacked  town  would  be  let  loose. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  intervened. 
"  As  a  good  neighbour  to  Alsace,  and  pre- 
eminently to  Strasbourg,"  he  wrote  to  beg 
Uhrich  to  listen  to  the  voice   of  a  German 
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prince,  who  was  fighting  for  his  country's  glory 
but  who,  nevertheless,  realised  his  duty  to 
God,  in  whose  eyes  the  only  true  glory  is 
brotherly  love.  The  general  had  done  his 
duty  :  why  not  anticipate  the  certain  fall  of 
Strasbourg,  "  since  he  knew  well  the  cost  to 
the  garrison  and  the  still  more  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  town  itself  of  further  delay  "  ? 

Uhrlch  replied  as  a  "  citizen  of  Strasbourg  ** 
— which  honourable  title  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  the  city.  Despite  his  grief  for 
<'  the  ruins  which  surrounded  them,  for  these 
unarmed  men,  these  unhappy  women,  these 
children  who  were  falling  beneath  bullet  and 
grape-shot,"  he  would  do  his  duty  to  the 
end. 

Our  artillery  was  quickly  worsted,  was  dis- 
mounted, was  annihilated.  The  rampart  was 
no  longer  possible,  except  for  a  man  here  and 
there.  The  parapets  of  the  last  outwork,  those 
of  the  town  itself,  were  fast  being  levelled. 
On  the  front  attacked  there  was  not  a  single 
piece  that  could  be  fired.  Not  a  shelter  re- 
mained to  mask  the  troops  who  were  to 
repulse  the  attack  on  the  breaches.  The  scat- 
tered and  demoralised  garrison  was  no  longer 
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under  the  control  of  its  officers.  Colonel  Blot 
was  wounded,  and  so  was  Dupetit-Thouars. 
On  September  27  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
works  of  the  fortifications  and  the  chief  officer 
of  the  engineers  came  to  warn  Uhrich  that 
the  breach  of  bastion  1 1  was  feasible  ;  the 
assault  might  be  delivered  on  the  following  day 
— or  that  very  evening — or  in  two  hours  ;  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Germath 
and  Andre  heard  the  noise  in  the  streets,  and 
went  out.  Every  one  was  running  and  gesticu- 
lating. When  they  arrived  at  the  Cathedral, 
they  saw  the  white  flag  floating  from  it. 

"  We  have  capitulated  "  said  some  one.  "  No, 
no  !  "  answered  another.  "  It  is  the  flag  of  the 
Genevan  Convention  !  "  "  But  it  has  no  Red 
Cross  !  "  "  No,  no  !  we  have  capitulated  at 
last !  " 

Some  people  asserted  this  ;  they  questioned 
the  officers.  The  whole  population  overflowed 
into  the  streets  and  gathered  in  the  public 
squares.  The  Germaths  were  borne  along  on 
a  torrent  of  men  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
An  officer  had  announced  a  suspension  of  arms. 
A  solemn  silence  weighed  on  that  human  ant- 
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heap  ;  the  hail  of  fire  had  stopped.    The  sudden 
cessation  was  profoundly  impressive. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Germath,  pressing  his  son*s 
arm.  "What  would  I  not  give  to  hear  the 
guns  again  !  *' 

Some  of  the  people  burst  into  loud  impreca- 
tions. The  mayor  had  been  seen,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  announcing  that  the  town  had  that 
moment  been  surrendered.  Some  mounted 
officers  had  left  at  a  gallop,  and  many  were 
awaiting  their  return  with  the  impatience  of 
exasperation.  People  cursed  Uhrich.  Some 
young  men  wanted  to  break  open  the  Cathedral 
door  and  tear  down  the  flag  floating  above  the 
yelling  mob.  Shots  were  aimed  at  the  spire. 
The  call  to  arms  was  sounded.  The  francs- 
tireurs  talked  of  going  out  together  and  selling 
their  lives  dearly.  When  the  mayor  crossed 
the  Place  Gutenberg  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
quarters, cries  resounded  of  "  Down  with  the 
mayor  !  Down  with  the  governor  !  Death  to 
all  traitors  I "  The  general  and  the  members 
of  the  commission  were  mobbed  and  threatened. 
At  the  Prefecture,  Valentin  succeeded  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  calming  the 
revolt.     Among  the  most  enraged  were  those 
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who,  pallid  from  the  darkness  of  the  cellars, 
had  only  the  night  before  agreed  to  give  them- 
selves up  ;  the  timid  became  infuriated  ;  the 
women  above  all — who  had  so  greatly  suffered 
— were  the  most  indignant. 

The  fearful  chorus  of  curses  and  execration 
which  rose  from  the  ruined  city  was  born  of  a 
passionate  despair  and  a  wrath  too  long  delayed, 
and  was  but  the  vain  convulsion  of  a  death 
agony.  The  bayonets  of  the  National  Guard 
made  their  appearance ;  the  battalions  were 
lined  up,  and  the  crowd  melted  away. 

Germath  and  Andre  found  StoumpfF  and 
Humblot  quite  frantic,  and  Gottus  and  Wohlfart 
heart-broken  ;  none  of  them  could  speak,  and 
they  avoided  even  looking  at  each  other.  From 
a  little  way  off  Ansberque  saw  them,  but  he 
did  not  join  them  ;  he  was  too  much  overcome, 
and  got  out  of  their  way. 

The  public  agitation  calmed  down  a  little. 
Night  fell. 

The  buzzing  streets  were  gradually  deserted. 
The  sentinels  patrolled  from  point  to  point. 
In  the  emptiness,  the  silence  grew  more  op- 
pressive every  hour. 

Strasbourg's  life  was  over. 


CHAPTER    XI 

That  night — the  last  night  Strasbourg  was 
French — Germath,  with  his  wife,  his  brother  and 
his  sons,  made  a  pilgrimage  round  those  streets 
and  amidst  those  ruins  to  which  their  whole  lives, 
and  all  their  childish  memories,  were  so  tenderly 
and  so  indissolubly  linked.  It  was  at  Strasbourg 
they  had  been  born  :  there,  their  old  parents 
had  been  buried  ;  there,  Andr6  and  Charles 
had  come  into  the  world.  To  them,  the  whole 
city,  where  the  tenor  of  life  was  so  pleasant  and 
so  simple,  seemed  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world  ;  it  more  than  replaced  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux — all  the  fine  towns  of 
France,  and  they  thought  it  the  dearest  place  in 
the  motherland. 

To  be  torn  from  the  nation  whose  blood  for 
two  centuries  had  flowed  in  their  veins,  and 
whose  thoughts  were  their  thoughts,  was  to 
lose  their  very  hearts  from  their  bodies.  For 
now,  at  last,  and  now  only,  that  which  their 
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fears,  their  incredulity,  their  fond  hopes  and 
their  heroic  energy  had  kept  at  bay  was  upon 
them,  and  they  knew  the  irrevocable  truth, 
supported  by  only  too  much  cruel  evidence. 
To-morrow,  the  German  flag  would  float  from 
their  ramparts,  German  soldiers  would  replace 
French  soldiers,  and  German  would  be  the 
only  language  they  would  hear  around  them. 
The  liberty  they  had  enjoyed — and  found  all 
too  narrow  under  the  Empire — would  be  theirs 
no  more.  The  Republic,  from  which  they 
had  hoped  so  much,  would  govern — but  not 
govern  them.  At  the  very  moment  France 
had  gained  her  freedom,  she  was  lost  to  them, 
and  they  were  slaves. 

A  bitterness  surged  into  their  hearts — a 
bitterness  which  surpassed  the  common  suff^er- 
ingsofmen.  They  wept  Strasbourg  German- 
ised as  they  would  not  have  wept  the  death  of 
a  friend  ;  the  grief  of  the  whole  city  added  to 
their  own,  and  the  general  sorrow  made  their 
individual  despair  so  dark  and  cruel  a  thing 
that  they  felt  the  horrors  of  those  who  are 
buried  alive. 

Members  of  the  municipal  commission  were 
going  theirrounds  in  the  diff^erent  quarters  of 
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the  city.  The  Germaths  joined  Wohlfart,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Louis.  All 
carrying  lanterns — giving  but  feeble  light — 
silent  and  stumbling  in  the  half  darkness,  they 
were  like  a  funeral  procession  ;  and  this  was 
the  last  impression  of  the  Strasbourg  that  was 
France  that  they  carried  away  with  them.  To- 
morrow, they  would  see  the  old  monuments 
and  streets  with  different  eyes  ;  just  for  a 
moment  they  were  held,  trembling,  over  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  past  and  future. 

Everything  they  saw  added  to  the  sharpness 
of  their  pain — those  deserted  roads,  those  posts 
held  for  the  last  time  by  detachments  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  white  flag  moving 
in  the  breeze  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  gloomy  suburbs — a  sea  of  wreckage 
under  the  moonlight.  The  trees  on  the 
ramparts  looked  ghostly,  and  the  branches 
formed  themselves  into  strange  shapes  like 
gibbets.  The  horizon  was  reddened  by  the 
enemy's  bonfires,  celebrating  his  victory  ;  and 
from  far  off  had  long  been  heard  the  sound  of 
his  songs  and  music. 

That  was  heart-breaking  enough,  but  far 
worse   were  the   stifled  moans,   the    wails   ot 
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women  and  children,  which  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  canal — the  lamentation  in  the 
darkness  of  those  despairing  wretches  who  had 
sought  refuge  under  the  walls  of  the  quays  or 
under  piles  of  wood — ten  thousand  hapless 
creatures  without  bed  or  shelter,  who  were 
camping  out,  here,  there,  everywhere,  in  the 
promiscuity  of  beasts.  Over  all,  was  the 
dreadful  silence  of  the  ramparts,  of  the  guns, 
the  rifles,  the  bugles — the  silence  of  the  city, 
the  misery  that  kept  its  eighty  thousand  souls 
waking — a  deathly  silence,  as  of  the  grave,  a 
mournful  stillness  after  forty  days  of  thunder. 

When  the  Germaths,  worn  out  and  stupefied 
with  misery,  had  returned  home — Anselme 
carrying  Charles,  who  was  heavy  with  sleep,  on 
his  back — they  had  found,  crouching  over  a 
fire  which  Ortrude  had  lighted  in  the  Haffners' 
bedroom,  Ansberque,  with  his  wife  and  Lise. 

They  had  also  given  rein  to  grief,  and  had 
sounded  the  depths  of  despair.  They  had  left 
their  unhealthy  cellar  longing  to  breathe  the 
cold  night  air,  and,  without  roof  to  cover 
them,  had  turned  their  steps,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  towards  their  oldest  friends,  that  they 
might  weep  with  them  and,  weeping,  feel  less 
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alone.  With  melancholy  eyes  they  watched 
the  fire,  as  it  burned  up  the  debris  of  furniture 
and  beams. 

StoumpfF  was  helping  Ortrude  to  get  the 
house  in  order  again.  Hannah  was  keeping  the 
wounded  officer  company  ;  with  a  candle  on 
the  table  in  front  of  them,  the  two  sat  in  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 

The  funereal  vigil,  with  its  oppressive  silences 
rarely  broken  by  speech,  lasted  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Mme.  Germath  had  put 
Charles  to  bed,  and  listened,  with  uneasiness, 
to  his  irregular  breathing.  As  she  looked  at 
the  dark  circles  round  his  eyes  and  at  his  sunken 
cheeks,  her  French  heart  vowed  a  vow  that  he 
should  never  forget — that  he  should  remember, 
all  his  life  long,  No6mi  crushed  beyond  recog- 
nition, Strasbourg  red  with  flames  and  re- 
sounding with  bursting  shells  ;  that  the  priva- 
tions and  tears  of  these  mournful  days,  that  last 
walk  in  the  grave-like  city  among  those  moon- 
lit ruins,  should  remain  engraved  on  his  soul. 
She  would  have  liked  to  stamp  the  impressions 
on  to  his  little  brain,  to  etch  those  pictures 
indelibly,  before  his  fast-closed  eyes,  in  his 
imagination  for  ever.      But  she  could  not  find 
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it  in  her  heart  to  disturb  his  feverish  slumbers, 
and  turned  away. 

Hearing  heavy  sobs,  she  went  into  the  salon 
and  saw  the  wounded  officer  lying  on  a  couch. 
He  was  crying  like  a  child  at  the  thought 
that  on  the  morrow  the  Prussians  would  see 
his  affliction  and  helplessness.  Sobs  stopped 
his  breath,  and  the  tears  that  streamed  down  his 
cheeks  were  painful  to  witness.  Hannah,  at 
his  side,  cried  quietly. 

What  was  to  be  said — or  done  ?  With  a 
gesture  of  despair  Mme.  Germath  turned  away. 
She  had  neither  help  nor  comfort  for  anyone, 
and  none  could  comfort  her. 

Ansberque  was  speaking  as  she  came  in. 
"  Do  you  remember  my  illusions,  Germath  ? 
To  what  a  fate  we  have  been  abandoned  ! 
Without  succour,  what  was  there  left  for  us  to 
do  but  surrender  }  If  those  belated  patriots 
who  shouted  *  Treason  !  *  will  go  and  look  at 
the  ramparts  to-morrow,  they  will  find  neither 
batteries  nor  parapets  nor  covered  ways ! 
Nothing  but  dismounted  cannon  in  a  chaos  of 
earth,  of  shattered  fascines,  and  a  breach  which 
sinks  beneath  one's  feet !  Anyhow,  we  have 
done  our  duty  to  the  end — every  one  of  us." 
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Germath  shook  his  head.  More  courageous 
they  could  not  have  been  ;  but  bolder,  more  In- 
ventive, more  energetic — yes  !  a  thousand  times, 
yes  !  Strasbourg  had  defended  herself,  as  in  the 
olden  times,  like  a  wild  boar  at  bay  ;  but  she 
had  not  pushed  her  defences  beyond  her  own 
bounds,  as  she  should  have  done.  She  had 
not  seized  In  advance  the  proper  and  defensible 
positions  ;  she  had  made  no  great  sorties  ;  the 
citizens  had  not  been  armed.  What  the  free 
companies  had  done,  proved  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  the  National 
Guard.  In  these  respects  Uhrlch,  Indis- 
putably brave  and  chivalrous,  had  not  risen  to 
his  great  opportunities  nor  made  use  of  all  his 
resources. 

Ansberque  argued  no  further  ;  his  friendship 
for  the  powers  that  were  no  longer  blinded  his 
eyes.  Though  he  did  not  forget  that  Pron  had 
shown  himself  resolute  In  his  official  capacity, 
he  bore  him  a  grudge  for  his  misrepresentations, 
his  false  hopes  of  deliverance  and  success, 
which  would  have  fooled  a  less  reasonable 
people. 

"  What  fate  is  preparing  for  us  to-morrow  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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For,  at  that  very  hour,  the  fatal  convention 
was  being  drawn  up  at  Konigshofen.  The 
municipal  commission  was  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  debate  between  Werder's  re- 
presentative and  the  French  emissaries.  Colonel 
Ducasse  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mengin.  At 
half-past  two  these  two  gallant  officers  affixed 
their  signatures,  with  breaking  hearts,  to  that 
momentous  document,  which  delivered  up 
Strasbourg  to  the  enemy.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  garrison  would  leave  the 
citadel  and  the  Fortes  d'Austerlitz  and 
Nationale,  and  these  points  were  to  be  im- 
mediately occupied  by  German  troops.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  French  regulars  and  militia 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
lay  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
national  guards  and  free  companies  were  to 
remain  at  liberty  on  signing  the  engagement 
not  to  serve  against  Germany  ;  the  same  latitude 
was  allowed  to  the  officers  and  probationers,  on 
naming  their  place  of  residence.  Colonel 
Ducasse  had  demanded  that  Strasbourg  should 
pay  no  indemnity,  and  that  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  municipal  bank,  and  the  savings-banks 
should  be  respected.     Uhrich  had  claimed  from 
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Werder,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  protection 
of  life  and  property,  with  the  right  to  leave  the 
city.  Werder,  on  his  part,  had  promised  "  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  town." 

Andr6  and  Lise  talked  apart  in  low  voices. 
Lise  had  the  old  flame  in  her  blue  eyes,  but,  thin 
and  pale,  she  seemed  a  different  being  ;  Andr6 
looked  in  vain  for  the  soft  charm  and  tender 
grace  which  had  once  distinguished  her  delicate 
features ;  instead,  her  face  wore  a  painful 
expression  of  mingled  resolution  and  revolt. 
Her  eyelids  were  red,  and  sometimes  tears 
started  from  them.  She  suffered  to  the  full  the 
horror  of  these  moments,  of  this  series  of 
catastrophes,  of  these  cruel  trials,  which  had 
found  her  a  child  and  left  her  a  woman.  To 
her  love  for  Andr6,  always  pure  and  devoted, 
was  now  added  a  deep  passion  for  conquered 
Strasbourg  and  dismembered  France. 

In  old  days  she  had  loved  them  so  naturally 
and  simply  that  the  idea  of  devoting  herself  to 
them  had  never  even  occurred  to  her ;  she  had 
breathed  with  unconscious  delight  the  air  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  enjoyed  the  skies  and 
sunshine  and  the  cheerful  harvests.  But  that 
was  before  the  knell  of  her  country  had  sounded 
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in  her  ears,  when  she  had  never  even  supposed 
it  possible  that  this  dread  alternative — to  lose 
Strasbourg  or  to  lose  France — could  so  com- 
pletely convulse  her  individual  life.  Was, 
indeed,  such  a  choice  possible  ?  and,  once 
made,  would  the  severance  be  the  less  cruel 
and  painful  ?  The  future — as  dark  and  threat- 
ening as  on  that  day  at  Froeschwiller,  when, 
through  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  storm, 
they  had  perceived  the  menace  of  danger — 
weighed  on  and  overwhelmed  her  soul. 

What,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  them 
all  ?  Would  they  not  soon  be  separated  ? 
M.  Ansberque,  having  taken  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  town  and  holding  the  rank  of  officer, 
would,  doubtless,  be  considered  a  prisoner  of 
war.  In  that  case,  his  wife  and  daughter  would 
accompany  him  to  Germany  —  possibly  for 
weeks,  possibly  for  months.  All  was  un- 
certainty. 

"  Lise,  Lise  !  '*  Andre  whispered  passion- 
ately, "  I  love  you  more  than  ever — you  are 
everything  in  the  world  to  me  now  !  Say  that 
you  won't  forget  me — that  you  want  me  as 
much  as  I  do  you  .  .  .*' 

She    answered   "  Yes ! "    and    her   feverish 
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hands  returned  the  pressure  of  his.  But  the 
tranquil  happiness  of  the  old  days  had  gone  for 
ever  ;  to  see  them  now  one  would  have  thought 
they  had  just  wounded  each  other's  feelings, 
and  that  their  faces  still  bore  traces  of  nervous 
irritation. 

"  Lise,  you  remember  when  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  on  so  well  for  us,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  live  and  wait  to 
be  completely  happy  ?  Well,  even  now  we  can 
surely  remake  our  lives,  can't  we  ?  and  perhaps, 
because  we  have  suffered,  our  love  will  be  the 
firmer  and  better  and  deeper." 

Again  she  answered  "  Yes  "  ;  but  her  gentle 
voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  far  away. 

There  was  something  between  them  of  which 
they  did  not  speak — of  which  they  could  not 
and  dared  not  speak — how  and  where  they 
were  to  rebuild  on  the  ruins  of  the  past  ? 
Alsatians  they  would  be  for  ever — but  on  which 
side  of  the  frontier  ? 

They  dared  not  open  that  door  lest  it  reveal 
a  yawning  chasm  ;  this,  as  they  knew  very 
well,  was  the  meaning  of  the  apprehension,  the 
dull  anxiety  which  had  clouded  even  their 
delight  at  meeting  again.     Every  family  would 
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now  be  divided  ;  Strasbourg  would  be  torn  in 
two  ;  Alsace,  cut  off,  living,  from  the  mother 
country,  would  see  her  children  part  one  from 
another — some  staying  on  their  native  soil, 
prisoners  by  choice,  or  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stance and  private  interests,  while  others,  emi- 
grants, would  go  to  France,  or  further  still,  to 
untried  lands  beyond  the  seas.  And  who  was 
to  know  how  their  parents,  of  widely  differing 
opinions  though  reconciled  by  adversity,  would 
read  their  duty  to  their  families  and  to  their 
country  ?  What  if  more  formidable  obstacles 
than  any  they  had  yet  encountered  were  already 
raising  their  heads  against  them  ?  Their  love, 
no  doubt,  was  strong,  ardent,  and  faithful  ;  but 
they  were  in  the  grip  of  events  stronger  than 
love  ;  a  great  scourge  had  fallen  upon  them 
and  laid  waste  their  lives.  When  the  existence 
of  a  people  and  the  continuance  of  a  race  were 
at  stake — when  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dead  lay  in  their  graves,  mourned  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  mothers,  widows,  and  lovers 
— they  themselves  were  of  no  more  account 
than  the  blades  of  grass  in  a  storm  ! 

The  night  wore  on.     Mme.  Ansberque  was 
dozing  in  an  armchair :    Germath  looked  at  the 
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time  ;  they  had  but  a  few  hours  to  rest  before 
the  morning  dawned.  Andre  fetched  a  shawl 
and  spread  it  on  Lise's  knees. 

For  a  long  time,  from  the  next  room,  where 
he  sat  with  the  other  men,  he  gazed  at  her  face, 
half  in  shadow  and  half  in  candle-light.  She 
was  not  asleep,  but  looking  steadily  in  front  of 
her.  It  hurt  Andre  to  see  her  thus,  completely 
lost  in  solitary  thought.  Gradually  he  felt  his 
eyes  getting  dim  and  heavy,  and  leant  his  head 
against  the  back  of  the  chair  ;  he  still  saw  Lise, 
but  less  clearly,  as  if  the  light  on  her  face  grew 
dim  and  she  became  more  and  more  a  part  of 
the  shadows.  .  .  . 

Uncle  Anselme  and  Germath  could  not  even 
doze.  They  kept  that  death  vigil  until  the 
dawn  showed,  cold  and  livid,  and,  as  the 
minutes  ticked  away  and  fell  into  darkness  and 
eternity,  their  suffering  became  intolerable. 

From  seven  o'clock  the  whole  city,  dressed 
in  mourning,  was  on  foot.  The  Germaths  and 
Ansberques  pressed  one  another's  hands  and 
parted  ;  they  had  reached  that  stage  of  suffer- 
ing when  to  share  it  is  impossible,  and  each 
man,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  would  fain 
be  alone. 

Q 
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The  city  walls  were  covered  with  placards. 
In  one,  Uhrich  took  leave  of  Strasbourg,  tender- 
ing his  thanks  to  civilians  and  soldiers,  militia, 
marines,  frontier  guards,  doctors,  medical 
students — every  man  who  had  sacrificed  him- 
self and  suffered.  In  the  second  notice,  Kliss, 
the  mayor,  urged  submission  on  the  people  ; 
any  aggressive  act  would  entail  terrible  reprisals 
— houses  razed,  the  citizens  put  to  the  sword. 
He  had  wept  as  he  wrote  the  lines — he  too 
must  ascend  his  Calvary.  Accompanied  by  two 
members  of  the  municipal  commission,  he  went 
to  Mundolsheim  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the 
conqueror.  But  General  von  Martens,  the  new 
commander  of  Strasbourg,  had  already  gone 
with  his  staff  to  meet  the  French  forces  ;  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  transmitted  his  orders  to 
M.  Kliss.  By  the  time  he  came  back,  Strasbourg 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

From  eight  o'clock  the  gates  had  been  opened 
to  admit  the  German  detachments.  They 
occupied  in  force  the  citadel  and  its  mass  of 
ruins,  besides  the  ramparts  towards  the  hospital, 
the  gate  of  Austerlitz  and  the  Faubourg  National. 
The  people  watched  them  from  far  off,  with 
rage  and  despair  in  their  hearts. 
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The  French  detachments,  with  drums  and 
bugles  at  their  head,  were  assembled  in  the 
Place  Kleber.  The  National  Guard  and  the 
free  companies  were  summoned  by  the  call  to 
arms — to  lay  them  down.  The  streets  and 
squares  were  already  litteredwith  broken  sabres 
and  rifles  thrown  away  by  the  garrison  ;  the 
street-boys  had  possessed  themselves  of  cart- 
ridges ;  and  some  were  using  the  ramrods  as 
walking-sticks.  The  frontier  guards,  the  police, 
the  engineers,  the  marines  and  the  artillerymen 
filed  off  with  melancholy  dignity.  But  the 
soldiers,  shouting— some  drunk — broke  their 
arms  or  threw  them  from  the  bridges  into  the 
canals,  and  then  turned,  a  disorderly  rabble,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Porte  Nationale. 

The  enemy  presented  arms  and  again 
grounded  them.  General  Werder,  who  had 
just  greeted  Uhrich  and  complimented  him  on 
his  defence,  was  manifestly  disgusted.  This 
shameful  procession  added  one  more  humilia- 
tion to  the  fall  of  Strasbourg. 

Uhrich,  on  returning  to  the  town,  was  in- 
sulted by  the  soldiers.  But  the  Prussians,  who 
were  received  without  a  cry  or  a  jeer,  were 
already  marching  stiffly  into  the  streets  to  the 
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shrill  music  of  the  fifes.  At  the  foot  of  Kleber's 
statue  their  bands  played  the  German  national 
anthem. 

Then  the  Strasbourgers,  relatives  and  friends, 
who  saw  these  things,  shook  one  another  by 
the  hand,  and,  entering  into  their  houses,  shut 
their  doors. 

Cannon  rolled  heavily  through  the  streets  ; 
troops,  and  yet  more  troops,  marched  into  the 
town  ;  transport  wagons  and  herds  of  cattle 
crowded  into  the  suburbs.  Beneath  the  eyes 
of  the  sentinels  guarding  the  bridges,  and  the 
dejected  soldiery  occupying  the  squares,  the 
invaders  poured  without  ceremony  into  the 
fallen  city,  with  its  empty  streets  and  silent 
houses.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
rhythmic  march  of  the  squadrons,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  butts  of  their  rifles  on  the  house- 
doors,  demanding  lodging  for  the  conquerors. 
At  three  o'clock  the  Cathedral  bell  rang.  The 
sound,  silent  for  many  long  weeks,  fell  with  a 
prophetic  solemnity  upon  the  city,  and  long 
echoed  in  men's  souls. 

The  Germaths  had  said  good-bye  to  the 
Ansberques,  as  also  to  Wohlfart,  to  Pastor 
Gottus,   and    to    StoumpiF:    the   latter   being 
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possessed  by  one  idea — to  decamp  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  rejoin  his  wife.  They  found 
their  own  house  emptier  than  ever.  Their 
wounded  guest,  with  the  help  of  Anselme  and 
Andr6,  had  just  been  moved  in  an  ambulance  ; 
generous  as  had  been  the  hospitality  of  his 
hosts,  devoted  as  had  been  their  care  of  him,  he 
felt  he  must  be  with  his  brother  soldiers  when 
the  enemy  entered.  It  would  have  been  too 
painful  for  him,  in  his  feeble  state,  to  see  it 
invade  that  friendly  house. 

Charles  was  watching  Ortrude  pare  the 
potatoes.  He  longed  to  stretch  out  the  peel 
like  india-rubber,  but  did  not  dare  ;  he  was 
afraid  even  to  speak,  the  old  woman's  grim 
silence  was  so  alarming.  Germath  and  his 
wife,  sitting  hand  in  hand,  thought  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  as  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  twenty  men  quartered  on  them. 
Presently  they  saw  the  detachment  arriving 
under  the  conduct  of  a  vice-feldwehel ;  it  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  heavy,  bearded  men,  with  placid> 
fat  countenances — typical  Badenese. 

Germath  was  installing  them  in  the  coach- 
house, stables,  and  harness-room,  when  an 
officer  came  up  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do, 
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father  ? "  and  Germath,  pale  and  trembling, 
turned  and  recognised  HafFner. 

He  had  not  changed  at  all — his  pleasant  face, 
his  great  curled  moustaches,  and  his  calm  eyes 
looked  just  as  usual.  Strapped  up  tight  in  his 
uniform,  he  made  a  movement  towards  his 
father-in-law — with  the  least  encouragement  he 
would  have  embraced  him.  He  was  moved, 
certainly,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  feel  the 
slightest  embarrassment  or  regret.  What  had 
been,  had  been.  It  was  unfortunate  it  had  had 
to  be,  but,  like  the  Grand  Duke,  he  would  have 
said,  *'  It  is  the  law  of  war."  The  main  thing 
was  that  Germany  should  be  victorious,  and 
that  Strasbourg,  the  "  sister-town,**  the  "  pearl 
of  the  Empire,**  the  "  Queen  of  the  Rhine,** 
should,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  be  brought  back 
to  the  common  mother. 

When  he  encountered  Germath's  look  of 
grief  and  reproach,  he  said,  quite  astonished, 
"  Well,  anyhow,  shake  hands  1  ** 

And,  as  his  men  watched  him,  he  waited  for 
Germath's  response.  But  Germath  looked  at 
him  straight  in  the  face,  without  a  word. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  I  understand !  **  said 
HafFner  after  a  silence.     "  You've   a  grudge 
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against  us  over  the  bombardment.  But  why 
did  you  resist  ?  You  knew  quite  well  you 
ought  to  belong  to  us.  France  has  abandoned 
you.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  our  great 
German  Fatherland  !  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  better  of  it.  Edel  will  be  here  to- 
morrow with  Heinrich.  You  must  let  me 
know  if  you  want  her  to  stay  in  your  house." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  attitude  ; 
it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  sensi- 
tiveness or  delicacy.  Germath  made  a  sign  to 
Haffner  to  follow  him  into  the  devastated  house, 
and  there  showed  him  the  room  he  and  Edel 
usually  occupied.  Mme.  Germath  had  seen 
them,  and  came  in,  full  of  dignity  in  her  black 
robes. 

HafFner  bowed,  and  took  both  her  hands. 
"  Mother,  haven't  you  a  kind  word  for  me  ? " 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ? "  she 
answered.  "Do  you  expect  me  to  bid  you 
welcome  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  war  which  you  and  your  friends 
make  on  women  and  children  ?  You  are 
nothing  but  savages  and  bandits,  and  I  say 
it  !  "  She  hurled  the  words  at  him  with 
such  a  passion  of  scorn  that  he  turned  pale. 
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"  You  speak  very  bitterly,  but  your  words 
don't  apply  to  me.  I  was  exceedingly  grieved 
— my  heart  bled  to  see  Strasbourg  in  flames. 
But  I  am  only  a  soldier,  and  have  to  do  my 
duty."  Then  he  added,  "  I  should  do  it  again. 
When  his  superior  orders,  a  soldier  obeys." 

None  of  them  could  say  another  word. 
They  stood  and  stared  at  one  another,  looking 
things  unutterable.  All  of  a  sudden  a  loud  cry 
startled  the  poignant  silence.  Wilhelm  had 
come  in  behind  Hannah  on  the  tips  of  his  toes, 
and  surprised  and  kissed  her.  She  held  out  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  a  chalknge,  her  mutilated 
hand,  and  looked  him  up  and  down  with 
burning  eyes. 

"  My  dear  heart !  my  little  bird  !  "  and 
he  came  forward — smelling  the  inviting  scent 
of  wine. 

A  smart  blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck 
recalled  him  to  order,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
ranks.  HaflTner,  venting  his  rage  on  him, 
shouted,  ^'  Outside  ! "  And,  mechanically 
doing  the  goose-step  like  an  automaton, 
Wilhelm  went  out  of  the  kitchen  and  into  the 
street  without  turning  round,  and  so  disap- 
peared. 
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HafFner  raised  his  hand  to  his  flat  cap,  and 
with  a  seriousness  not  lacking  either  in  firmness 
or  good  temper  said,  "  I  will  come  back  again, 
father  and  mother,  when  my  presence  distresses 
you  less.  Only  remember  that  Edel  and 
Heinrich  are  perfectly  innocent  of  everything, 
and  are  only  longing  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  shall  always  respect  you  as  a  son. 
Good-bye."  And  after  he  had  given  strict 
orders  to  the  vice-feldwebel  that  the  household 
should  be  as  considerately  treated  as  possible, 
he  left,  stiffly  upright. 

The  next  day  Edel  and  Heinrich  arrived 
with  the  crowd  of  town  and  country  people 
which  streamed  into  Strasbourg,  and  which  com- 
prised men,  women,  children,  old  people  (all 
with  bags  and  umbrellas,  and  supplied  with 
provisions  which  they  ate  as  they  went  along, 
or  dragging  with  them  hand-carts  holding  little 
kegs  of  beer),  Jewish  merchants,  sight-seers, 
peasants  from  the  Black  Forest,  fine  ladies  from 
Carlsruhe  or  Heidelberg  :  a  whole  population, 
coming  in  by  batches,  in  wagons  and  carriages, 
pointing  out  the  ruins  to  each  other  with  satis- 
faction, and  loudly  talking  and  singing. 

Edel,  who  had  her  mother's  eyes  and  hair 
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and  her  fair  complexion,  and  her  mother's 
gentle  and  kindly  expression,  arrived  holding 
Heinrich,  a  rosy,  chubby  child,  by  the  hand. 
She  pushed  open  the  door  with  a  vivacity 
wholly  French,  and,  seeing  Mme.  Germath, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  !  " 

And  as  they  kissed  each  other,  they  wept. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Seven  months  later,  on  a  mild  April  day,  the 
Germaths  and  Ansberques  found  themselves 
once  more  toofether — this  time  in  the  little 
salon  of  an  hotel  in  Basle.  Through  the  open 
window  came  the  joyful  shouts  of  Charles  and 
Heinrich  playing  at  horses  in  the  garden.  Under 
the  glass  verandah,  good  peaceful  Swiss  folk 
were  drinking  their  light  beer  and  smoking 
their  pipes.  With  its  sentimental  pictures  on 
the  wall,  its  clean,  well-kept  and  well-worn 
furniture,  and  its  polished  floor,  this  hotel  salon 
was  eminently  suitable  for  a  temporary  meeting- 
place — to  form,  as  it  were,  a  neutral  ground  for 
conversation  between  Alsace,  to  which  the 
Germaths  were  returning,  and  France,  which 
Ansberque,  just  liberated  from  his  captivity,  was 
longing  to  see  once  more. 

They  had  pre-arranged  the  day  and  hour 
of  their  meeting  ;  all  their  faces  wore  a  look  of 
deep  melancholy,  for  it  recalled  to  them  the 
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ruthless  severance  of  that  black  night — the  last 
night  that  Strasbourg  was  French. 

Andre  and  Lise's  future  was  about  to  be 
decided. 

Both  pale  and^  grave,  with  the  light  of  self- 
sacrifice  shining  in  their  eyes,  they  seemed  to 
be  looking  into  each  other's  souls.  They  no 
longer  sat  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand  ; 
and  if  they  still  smiled  with  the  old  tenderness 
— a  tenderness  stronger  than  grief  or  death 
— the  smiles  were  as  sad  as  tears.  The  grave 
and  manly  voices  of  the  two  fathers  seemed 
to  them  to  express  that  honour  and  sense  of 
right  on  which  both  men's  pasts  had  been 
founded  ;  spoke  of  a  long  tradition  of  duty 
as  each  understood  it — duty,  which  led  them 
now  in  paths  wholly  opposite  and  irreconcilable, 

Ansberque  was  saying,  "  To  me,  my  mother 
country  is  the  only  free  country,  the  air  the 
only  air  I  can  breathe — my  native  air.  I  must 
have  about  me  fields,  houses,  men  of  my  own 
race,  brothers  who  speak  my  native  tongue. 
Where  I  live,  the  tricolour  must  float  in  the 
breeze.  There  only  I  am  at  home,  I  am  in 
France.  I  'cannot  hesitate  even  for  a  second. 
There  " — he  threw  his  hand  in  the  direction 
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of  the  frontier  and  the  Vosges —  "  there  is  my 
duty." 

After  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg  he  might 
have  returned  to  France  a  free  man,  but  to 
do  so  he  would  have  had  to  sign  the  engage- 
ment not  to  take  up  arms  again.  This  was 
impossible  :  he  had  preferred  captivity  in 
Germany,  and  had  just  spent  six  months  at 
Rastadt  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
yearned  the  more  cruelly  for  France.  He 
had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  Germans,  and  felt 
he  could  never  again  set  foot  in  Strasbourg. 
He  preferred  external  exile — even  if  it  meant 
beginning  life  afresh.  Yet,  all  the  same,  what 
a  severance  it  was  !  He  was  daily  proving  that 
no  man  can  make  his  home  in  any  country  for 
twenty  years  with  impunity.  He  missed  the 
very  skies  above  Strasbourg — its  streets,  its 
pleasant  life,  its  quiet  ways  ;  its  familiar 
corners,  the  shape  of  the  houses,  the  clouds 
drifting  across  the  heavens,  the  very  colour 
of  its  canals,  came  back  to  him  and  affected  him 
with  a  strange  nostalgia.  His  troubled  and 
feverish  dreams  were  haunted  by  well-known 
voices  and  faces  of  old  friends.  He  was 
experiencing  all  the  anguish  of  the  exile. 
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Germath  answered  gravely,  "  Our  country 
— yes  !  but  are  you  sure  our  country  is  not 
the  oppressed  and  unhappy  land  of  our  Alsace  ? 
Is  not  a  man*s  country  the  roofs  of  his  own 
village  and  the  spire  of  his  parish  church  ?  I 
look  on  the  fields  on  which  my  father  and  my 
grandfather  looked ;  they  lived  and  died  in 
the  old  house  which  is  now  mine  ;  the  roots 
of  the  past,  set  deep  within  me,  are  strong 
chains  that  bind  me  to  the  customs  and  the 
life  of  Strasbourg.  I  verily  believe  it  would 
kill  me  to  break  them.  Therefore  I  say, 
*  This  is  my  place  ;  here,  here  is  my  country 
and  my  duty.'  " 

Ansberque  replied  sternly,  but  without 
haughtiness,  for  the  suffering  brought  by  the 
war  had  made  him  a  new  and  a  better  man, 
**  Germath,  France  has  fallen  very  low — never 
has  she  been  so  low  since  the  time  of  Charles 
VII.,  when  the  English  were  in  Bordeaux  and 
Paris.  The  treaty  of  peace  which  ceded  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  ^  in  perpetuity '  is  the  most 
humiliating  in  history.  France  is  bled  on 
all  sides,  ruined,  trampled  on  !  Believe  me, 
all  her  sons  should  rally  round  her.*' 

Germath  took  a  few  steps  up  and  down  the 
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room  ;  on  his  forehead  were  beads  of  anguish. 
The  thought  of  the  debasement  of  his  country 
was  a  torture  to  him  also  ;  to  lose  France — to 
tell  himself  that  she  was  here,  close  to  him,  but 
no  longer  where  he  was — that  was  agony. 
While  how  could  he  endure  to  see  her  enfeebled 
and  set  at  naught — to  have  to  say  to  himself, 
"  This  soil  I  tread,  French  yesterday,  is  German 
to-day.  I  too  am  German — or,  at  least,  I  am 
forced  to  call  myself  so.  I  had  a  motherland, 
and  it  was  torn  from  me  ;  I  am  offered  another 
in  exchange — and  what  another  !  A  country 
drunk  with  blood,  riches  and  pride,  and  with 
her  power  built  on  the  ruins  of  everything  I 
love  best  in  the  world  ;  ay,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  France,  my  adopted  mother,  that  beautiful, 
that  chivalrous  country,  the  advance  guard  of 
civilisation  and  the  fountain-head  of  noble 
inspiration  !  " 

Certainly,  if  he  considered  only  his  own 
grief  and  humiliation,  he  would  have  left 
Strasbourg  before  this.  How  greatly  he  had 
suffered  and  yet  how  fondly  he  had  hoped  I 
Despite  the  crushing  facts,  he  had  never  quite 
brought  himself  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  France.     After    the   capitulation    of 
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Strasbourg  he  had  hoped  in  Metz  ;  after  the 
fall  of  Metz  he  had  put  his  faith  in  Paris  ; 
then  in  Chanzy,  in  Bourbaki,  even  in  Garibaldi  ; 
he  had  actually  expected  something  from  the 
Assembly  of  Bordeaux.  Alas  !  with  what  zeal 
he  ^had  joined  in  that  splendid  act  of  Alsace, 
when,  electing  her  own  deputies,  she  had 
protested  with  her  whole  strength  against 
the  annexation  !  When  everything  else 
seemed  to  be  lost  he  had  caught  at  the  last 
spar — neutralisation ;  then  at  the  mad  idea 
that  Germany  would  be  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  leave  Alsace  her  own  laws  and  customs,  to 
give  the  full  franchise,  provincial,  communal, 
and  municipal  liberty,  the  liberty  of  public 
meeting  and  of  the  press ;  that  severed 
Strasbourg,  without  an  army  or  a  civil  list, 
might  live  her  own  life  like  a  canton  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  !  But  what  folly  and  mockery 
it  had  been  to  expect  this  from  the  Prussia 
of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  1  At  last  he  saw  the 
truth ;  for  a  time  Alsace  would  bear  the 
Prussian  yoke  and  neither  God  nor  any  human 
power  would  move  to  avert  this  outrage  on  the 
justice  of  nations — this  monstrous  thing,  a 
country  violated,  robbed,  retained  by  force  by  its 
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conquerors,  and  yielding  herself  to  them — oh  ! 
the  irony  of  it ! — because  their  knife  was  at  her 
throat. 

Already,  on  the  top  of  the  spoliations  and 
the  mean  and  paltry  acts  of  vengeance  which 
had  immediately  followed  the  entry  of  the 
vanquishers  (with  Valentin,  as  the  reward  of 
his  heroism,  shut  up  in  a  fortress  for  five 
months),  persecutions  were  beginning.  Count 
Bismarck-Bohlen,  the  governor-general  of 
Alsace,  was  further  imposing  on  a  people — 
already  excited  by  tyrannical  police  measures — 
domiciliary  visits,  confiscation  of  all  arms,  even 
ornamental  ones,  hunting-knives,  flags,  and 
children's  swords,  and  was  putting  in  prison 
street  urchins  who  cried,  "  Vive  la  France  !  *' 
If  only  in  leaving  Strasbourg  Germath  had  been 
able  to  forget  all  these  things,  if  he  could  have 
carried  away  his  country,  as  it  were,  with  the 
dust  on  his  shoes,  he  would  not  have  waited  a 
moment.  But,  in  practical  fact,  things  were 
not  so  simple. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  "  that  Strasbourg 
— Strasbourg  herself — has  need  of  her  sons  ? 
Are  we  going  to  leave  the  Prussians  to  settle 
Alsace   and    repeople    Strasbourg  ?     Have   we 
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no  obligations  towards  the  city  ?  Who  will 
defend  our  beautiful  province  if  you  abandon 
her  ?  Who,  if  not  we  who  stay  behind  ?  Are 
you  sure  you  are  not  deserting  a  post  of  honour, 
and  neglecting  a  sacred  mission  ?  A  nation  can 
resist  by  other  means  than  violence.  If  we 
remain  French,  through  and  in  spite  of  all, 
who  can  force  us  to  become  German  ?  The 
Alsatians  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  history — 
to  meet  the  Germanising  of  their  country  with 
as  much  silent  and  tenacious  opposition  as  they 
met  the  bombardment  with  courage." 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Ansberque,  "  you  deceive 
yourself!  You  are,  I  know,  wholly  disinte- 
rested and  sincere,  and  are  actuated  by  no  selfish 
considerations.  But  you  are  mistaken.  Little 
by  little,  Strasbourg  will  yield  to  the  foreign 
influence,  and  will  yield  the  more  easily  because 
her  language,  her  manners  and  customs,  are  like 
the  invader's,  and  were  once  yet  more  like." 

"  But  now  there  is  a  sea  of  blood  between 
us,"  put  in  Germath  ;  "  hatred  divides  us  !  " 

And  Ansberque  replied,  "The  edge  of 
hatred  grows  blunt.  Everything  wears  itself 
out — in  time.  It  is  a  question  of  time.  You, 
I  know,  will  remain  unalterable — Andre  also, 
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perhaps  ;  but  that  little  boy  of  yours,  playing 
in  the  garden  with  Heinrich,  will  be  less  so. 
Will  his  sons  again  be  refractory  ?  Consider, 
Germath — is  it  not  hideous  to  think  that  your 
Charles  will  be  one  day  a  German  soldier, 
fighting  against  France  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  such  a  thing  !  "  cried  Germath,  in 
an  access  of  despair.  "  God  grant  that  in  a  year 
— in  three  years  at  most — you  will  have  taken 
your  revenge  !  We  shall  prepare  for  it.  May 
France  find  Alsatians  in  Strasbourg  to  welcome 
her  soldiers  with  flags  and  wide-open  arms  !  " 

"  My  poor  friend  !  "  said  Ansberque. 

And  in  the  sorrowful  silence  which  followed 
Germath  fearfully  examined  his  heart. 

He  honestly  believed  that  he  was  prompted 
by  no  selfish  inclinations — that  it  was  not  the 
easy  life  and  the  chain  of  old  habits  which 
bound  him  ;  his  manufactory  was  burnt,  his 
ex-partner  ruined  and  dead  ;  all  the  money 
which  had  been  put  into  the  business  was  lost 
past  recall.  A  narrow  competence,  eked  out 
by  strict  care  and  economy,  remained  to  him — 
it  was  a  case  of  small  means  after  luxury. 
Doubtless,  his  repulsion  to  seeing  his  children 
and  grandchildren  divided  against  each  other 
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— pledged  to  fight  each  other  as  enemies — 
influenced  him  ;  but  who  could  blame  him  for 
that  ?  It  was  only  natural  and  human.  Edel, 
too,  had  been  so  tender  and  devoted  ;  Haffner 
had  shown  himself  such  a  good  fellow,  even  in 
his  false  position,  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
be  severe  with  them  ;  and  how  was  a  grandfather 
to  reject  the  endearments  of  little  Heinrich,  who 
was  so  perfectly  innocent  of  everything  ?  He 
had  thought  also  of  Anselme — a  Strasbourger 
to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones  ;  why,  it 
would  kill  him  to  take  him  away  ! 

And,  then,  if  they  stayed,  what  good  they 
might  do  !  What  charities  would  call  upon 
them,  what  wounds  there  would  be  to  heal, 
what  ruins  to  rebuild  !  With  a  breaking  heart 
he  foresaw  many  duties  awaiting  them,  and 
duties  which  only  Alsatians  could  fulfil.  To  go 
was  surely  to  abandon  all  hope  of  just  retri- 
bution, to  help  forward  the  German  colonisation, 
and  to  deliver  Strasbourg  a  second  time  ! 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  he  was  a  devoted  son 
of  France  ;  it  was  because  he  was  French,  and 
meant  to  remain  so  for  ever,  that  he  took  up 
this  painful  obligation  and  devoted  himself  to 
so  thankless  a  task. 
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"  Your  illusions  grieve  me,"  said  Ansberque. 
"  I  know  you  are  sacrificing  yourself,  and  you 
hope  for  a  certain  reward.  Well,  God  grant 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  can  only  wonder  and 
doubt  if  our  France — may  she  forgive  me  if 
I  traduce  her  ! — will  ever  fulfil  your  hopes. 
It  is  not  her  light-heartedness  nor  her  forget- 
fulness  which  I  fear,  but  that  fatal  law  of  human 
nature  which  makes  us  all  turn  away  from  a 
cruel  humiliation.  If  she  could  but  snatch  you 
back  to  her  heart — if  she  only  could  !  But 
that  day  will  be  so  long  in  coming  that  she 
may  come  to  feel  your  fidelity  to  her  memory  a 
burden,  oppressing  her  like  a  vain  remorse  !  " 

Germath's  soul  rose  in  revolt.  "No,  no, 
Ansberque  !  I  do  not  believe  it  !  You  mis- 
judge our  noble  country.  A  thousand  times, 
no  !  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  live  for  ever 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen  !  " 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Ansberque,  **  perhaps 
I  have  said  more  than  I  really  mean.  Forgive 
me — the  whole  thing  is  so  horrible.  Fancy  us, 
both  honest  men,  interpreting  our  duty  in 
ways  so  diametrically  opposite  !  And  would 
that  we  were  the  only  people  concerned  !  But 
our  poor  children " 
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Germath  became  calm  and  said,  "  Make  your 
decision  then,  since  it  must  be  so." 

"  It  is  rather  for  you  to  decide.'* 

'*  I  cannot,"  said  Germath.  "  I  do  not  feel 
I  have  the  right  to  influence  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  these  two  young  people  who  love 
each  other.  They  have  heard  what  we  have 
said — they  must  decide  for  themselves." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Ansberque. 

Then  the  two  fathers  turned  to  Lise  and 
Andr6. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Germath,  "  you  know 
how  deeply  attached  your  mother  and  I  are 
to  you.  You  know  the  reasons  which  have 
decided  us  to  stay  at  Strasbourg,  and  you  know 
what  that  decision  costs  us  both,  and  why  we 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  take  it." 

"And  you,  dear  Lise,"  said  Ansberque, 
"you  know  my  principles,  and  that  I  would 
give  my  life  and  my  blood  in  their  defence. 
We  shall  go  to  France  :  we  believe  that  our 
duty  lies  there." 

Lise  and  Andr6  both  rose,  pale  to  the  lips 
and  trembling  ;  they  saw  their  happiness  and 
their  future  crumbling  away  beneath  their  feet, 
and   the  death    of  their   youth  ;    their   hearts 
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seemed  to  stop  beating,  with  the  dumb  misery 
of  despair. 

The  fathers  had  compassion  on  them. 

"  You  are  free  to  choose,  Lise.'* 

**  And  you  too,  Andre/* 

"  You  can  choose  between  your  old  parents 
and  your  lover/*  said  Ansberque.  "  It  has 
been  said,  *  For  this  cause  thou  shalt  leave 
father  and  mother.'  If  you  think  you  can  be 
happy  in  Alsace,  far  from  us  and  in  the  enemy's 
country,  follow  the  dictates  of  your  heart. 
Only,  reflect  well  now,  before  it  is  too  late." 

Germath  took  his  son's  hands  and  said,  in 
a  strained  voice,  "  I  have  told  you  already,  my 
dear  boy,  we  will  do  anything  to  make  you 
happy.  You  are  free  to  bid  us  farewell  and 
to  go  to  France.  You  will  find  there  new 
relatives  and  a  wife  worthy  of  you,  and  we 
shall  pray  for  your  happiness." 

The  stifled  sobs  of  the  two  mothers  alone 
broke  the  silence. 

Then  Lise,  with  burning  eyes,  turned  to 
Andre.  "  I  love  you  better  than  anything  in 
the  world — but  I  can  only  live  in  France,  with 
my  own  people.  Something  stronger  than  1 
am — my  conscience — tells  me  so." 
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Andre  answered,  "  I  have  loved  you,  Lise, 
since  I  first  had  a  glimmer  of  reason  ;  when  I 
was  still  only  a  child  you  were  the  breath  of 
my  life  ;  but  I  cannot  abandon  Alsace  and  my 
father  and  mother.  I  should  not  be  worthy  of 
you  if  I  acted  unworthily.    I  must  do  my  duty." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  face  transfigured  with 
the  beauty  that  comes  from  the  soul,  and  said, 
"  Good-bye,  Andre  !  I  give  you  back  your 
word." 

And  he  made  answer,  "  Good-bye,  Lise ; 
you  are  free." 

And  their  immeasurable  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  duty  was  the  emblem  of  the  sacrifice  of  a 
nation.  Their  sorrows  represented  the  sorrows 
of  their  race.  In  that  commonplace  hotel 
sitting-room,  there  reverberated  the  shudder 
and  revulsion  of  a  severed  people — Alsatians 
of  France,  Alsatians  of  Alsace,  Alsatians  through 
all  and  in  spite  of  all ;  and  the  last  clinging 
embrace — heart  to  heart  and  lip  to  lip — typified 
the  ravished  provinces,  torn  bleeding  from  the 
conquered  motherland. 

THE    END 
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